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THE  MAN  WHO  SPOILED  NAPOLEON'S 
•DESTINY*  I 

'WhftjBbaUthamicafalSaii,  " 

EncUnd,  1117  Englud. 

Match  the  maiter-work  yoa'vs  don^ 
EngUnd,  my  own  ? 

Whw  ihaU  he  lajolea  ((M 

Soch  a  bread  of  mighty  man 

Aa  oome  forward,  oaa  to  tan, 

Totha Soog on yoor  bnglaa blows,  England- 
Down  tha  yaw*  ga  yoor  boglaa  blown  ?' 

W.  E.  Hbmuit. 

From  March  i8  to  May  ao,  1799-for  more  than  sixty 
days  and  nights,  that  i»-a  UtUe,  half-forgotten,  and 
more  than  half-mined  Syrian  town  war  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  dramatic  sieges  recorded 
in  military  history.  And  rarely  has  there  been  a 
struggle  so  apparenUy  on»-sided.  A  handful  of  British 
saikwB  and  Turkish  irregalars  were  holding  Acre,  a 
town  without  regukr  defences,  against  Napoleon,  the 
most  brilliant  military  genius  of  his  generation,  with 
aa  army  of  10,000  war-hardened  veterans,  the  'Army 
of  Italy'— soldiers  who  had  dared  the  snows  of  the 
Alpe  and  conquered  Italy,  and  to  whom  victorv  was 
a  fiuBiUar  exp:nienoe.  In  their  ranks  military  d^jng 
had  raadwd,  perhaps,  its  very  hi^iest  point.  And 
yet  the  saikn  inside  that  ringof  cmmbling  waU  won! 
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At  the  blood-stained  trenches  of  Acre,  Napoleon  ex- 
perienced his  first  defeat;  and,  years  after  at  St. 
Helena,  he  said  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  gallant 
sailor  who  baffled  him,  'That  man  made  me  miss 
my  destiny.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  Englishman  thwarted 
Napoleon's  career  in  the  East,  and  another  ended  his 
career  in  the  West,  and  it  may  be  doubted  which  of 
the  two  Napoleon  hated  most — Wellington,  who 
finally  overthrew  him  at  Waterloo,  or  Sidney  Smith, 
who,  to  use  Napoleon's  own  words,  made  him  '  miss 
his  destiny,'  and  exchange  the  empire  of  the  East  for 
a  lonely  pinnacle  of  rock  in  the  Atlantic. 

Sidney  Smith  was  a  sailor  of  the  school  of  Nelson 
and  of  Dundonald — a  man,  that  is,  with  a  spark  of 
that  war-like  genius  which  begins  where  mechanical 
rules  end.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  physical  beauty, 
with  a  certain  magnetism  and  fire  about  him  which 
made  men  willing  to  die  for  him,  and  women  who 
had  never  spoken  to  him  fall  headlong  in  love  with 
him. 

His  whole  career  is  curiously  picturesque.  He  be- 
came a  middy  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years,  went 
through  fierce  sea-fights,  and  was  actually  mate  of 
the  watch  when  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  a  fellow- 
middy  with  William  IV.  in  the  fight  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  becarue  commander  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  captain  before  he  was  quite  nine- 
teen. But  the  British  marine,  even  in  those  tumultuous 
days,  scarcely  yielded  enough  of  the  rapture  of  fight- 
ing to  this  post-captain  in  his  teens.  He  took  service 
under  the  Swedish  flag,  saw  hard  fighting  against  the 
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Russians,  became  the  close  personal  friend  of  the 
King,  and  was  knighted  by  him. 

Sidney  Smith  afterwards  entered  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice. When  war  broke  out  betwixt  France  and 
England  in  1790,  he  purchased  a  tiny  craft  at  Smyrna, 
picked  up  in  that  port  a  hybrid  crew,  and  hurried  to 
join  Lord  Hood,  who  was  then  holding  Toulon. 
When  the  British  abandoned  the  port — and  it  is 
curious  to  recollect  that  the  duel  between  Sidney 
Smith  and  Napoleon,  which  reached  its  climax  at 
Acre,  began  here — Sidney  Smith  volunteered  to  Lum 
the  French  fleet,  a  task  which  he  performed  with  an 
audacity  and  skill  worthy  of  Dundonald  or  Nelson, 
and  for  which  the  French  never  forgave  him. 

Sidney  Smith  was  given  the  command  of  an 
English  frigate,  and  fought  a  dozen  brilliant  figh*  -^  in 
the  Channel.  He  captured  with  his  boats  a  fai, :  js 
French  privateer  off  Havre  de  Grace,  but  during  liie 
fight  on  the  deck  of  the  captured  ship  it  drifted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  above  the  forts.  The  wind 
dropped,  the  tide  was  too  strong  to  be  stemmed,  and 
Sidney  Smith  himself  was  captured. 

He  had  so  harried  the  French  coast  that  the  French 
refused  to  treat  him  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war, 
and  threw  him  into  that  ill-omened  prison,  the 
Temple,  from  whose  iron-barred  windows  the  unfor- 
tunate sailor  watched  for  two  years  the  horrors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  its  last  stages — the  tossing  crowds, 
the  tumbrels  rolling  past,  crowded  with  victims  for 
the  guillotine.  Sidney  Smith  escaped  at  last  by  a 
singulariy  audacious  trick.  Two  confederates,  dressed 
in  dashing  uniform,  one  wearing  the  dress  of  an 
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adjutant,  and  the  other  that  of  an  officer  of  still 
higher  rank,  presented  themselves  at  the  Temple  with 
forged  orders  for  the  transfer  of  Sidney  Smith. 

The  governor  surrendered  his  prisoner,  but  insisted 
on  sendmg  a  guard  of  six  men  with  him.  The  sham 
adjutant  cheerfully  acquiesced,  but  after  a  moment's 
pause  turned  to  Sidney  Smith,  and  said  if  he  would 
give  his  parole  as  an  officer  not  to  attempt  to  escape, 
they  would  dispense  with  the  escort.  Sidney  Smith, 
with  due  gravity,  replieii  to  his  confederate :  'Sir  I 
swear  on  the  faith  of  an  officer  to  accompany  yon 
wherever  you  choose  to  conduct  me.'  The  governor 
was  satisfied,  wd  the  two  sham  officers  proceeded 
to  conduct-  their  friend  with  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch  to  the  French  coast. 

Another  English  officer  who  had  escaped-Captain 
Wnght-joined  Sidney  Smith  outside  Rouen,  and  the 
problem  was  how  to  get  through  the  barriers  without 
a  passport.  Smith  sent  Wright,  on  first,  and  he  was 
duly  challenged  for  his  passport  by  the  sentinel, 
whereupon  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  majestic  air  of 
official  authority,  marched  up  and  said  in  faultless 
Parisian  French.  'I  answer  for  this  citizen:  I  know 
him  ;  whereupon  the  deluded  sentinel  saluted  and 
allowed  them  both  to  pass  I 

Sidney  Smith's  escape  from  the  Temple  made  him 
a  popular  hero  in  England.  He  was  known  to  have 
great  influence  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  East  as  commander  of  the  squadron 
at  Alexandria. 

Napoleon  had  swept  north  through  the  desert  to 
Syria,  had  captured  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  and  was  about 
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to  attack  Acre,  which  lay  between  him  and  his  ulti- 
"I^fv^MK  K-*'"'''"''^''-  ^""^  Sidney  Smith 
vnth  the  rw.  under  Captain  Miller,  and  two  ^n- 
boats,  he  sailed  to  Acre  to  assist  in  its  defence 

Acre  represents  a  blunted  arrow-head  jutting  out 

It  hT*  '"  *^'  ^^''"^  ^°*^*-  Napoleon  could 
only  attack,  so  to  speak,  the  neck  of  the  ^row.  which 
was  protect^  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  wall,  and  CnkS 
by  towers;  but  Sidney  Smith,  having  command  of 

the  fire  of  his  guns,  as  well  as  command  all  the  sca- 
roads  m  .ts  vicmity.  He  guessed,  from  the  delay  of 
the  French  m  opening  fire,  that  they  were  waiting 
for  their  siege-train  to  arrive  by  sea.  He  kept  vigilant 
watch,  pounced  on  the  French  flotilla  as  it  rounded 
the  promontory  rf  Mount  Carmel.  captured  nine  of 

material  to  Acre  and  mounted  his  thirty-four  cap- 
tured  pieces  on  the  batteries  of  the  town.    Thus  the 

intended  to  batter  down  the  defences  of  Acre-and 
which  were  glorious  with  the  memories  of  a  do^n 

EnS  '"  ?^^fr°-'-g  -t  them.  loaded  witJ 
English  powder  and  shot,  and  manned  by  English 

1  Jn  "  "^'^l^  tV*y  that  a  siege  directed  by  Napo- 

^hTS^  "T  f  ^'^^^  ^^  ^°°^^^  "P^"  •«  "^  con^ 
temptible  and  almost  defenceless  town,  the  single 

W  betwixt  his  ambition  and  its  goallwas  urgS 

mth  ama^ng  fire  and  vehemence.     The  waU  was 

battered  day  and  night,  a  breach  50  feet  wide  m^e 
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and  more  than  twelve  assaults  delivered  with  all  the 
fire  and  darmg  of  which  French  soldiers,  gallantly 
led,  are  capable.  So  sustained  was  the  fighting  that 
on  one  occasion  the  combat  raged  in  the  ditch  and 
on  the  breach  for  twenty-five  successive  hours. 

with  r7.lf '"''^'  •^°^"""''  ^""S'^*  ^^  ^  ^^'°r.  "^d 
with  aU  the  cool  mgenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  a 

!Zl'  "'"^'>'P^' *J^^  "P  on  two  faces  of  the  town, 

l^ed  to  bui  d  up  a  dreadful  screen,  made  up  partly 
of  stones  plucked  from  the  breach,  and  partly  of  Vhe 
dead  bodies  of  their  comrades.  Smith,  L  ^rched 
fZ;°-'"..T.l°^  "°"P^^*«*  position -a  4- 

exultant  middy;  two  68.pounders  under  the  charge 
of^' old  Bray.-  the  carpenter  of  the  Tigrc,  aTd  S 
Sidney  Smith  himself  reports,  'one  ofTh;  S^ 
and  most  intellig^t  men  I  ever  served  with',  a^d 
yet  a  third  gun.  a  French  brass  iS-poander.  in  one  of 
the  ravehns.  under  a  master's  mate 

Biay  dropped  his  shells  with  the  nicest  accuracy 
n  the  centre  of  the  French  columns  as  they  swept  up 
the  breach,  and  the  middy  perched  aloft  and  the 
master  s  mate  from  the  ravelin  smote  them  on  either 
flank  with  case-shot.  whUe  the  Theseus  and  the  S 
added  to  the  tumult  the  thunder  of  their  broadsiS 

^Inlf'^h"*"*,"!'*  ^"""'^  ^°*'°**«  contributed  the 
yelp  of  their  lighter  pieces. 

The  great  feature  of  the  siege,  however,  was  th« 
fierceness  and  the  number  of  the  sorties.  Sidney 
Smiths  sorties  actually  exceeded  in  number  anJ 
vehemence    Napoleon's    assaults.      He    broke    the 
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Strength  of  Napoleon's  attacks,  that  is,  by  anticipating 
them.  A  crowd  of  Turkish  irregulars,  with  a  few 
naval  officers  leading  them,  and  a  solid  mass  of  Jack- 
tars  m  the  centre,  would  break  from  a  sally-port,  or 
rush  vehemently  down  through  the  gap  in  the  wall 
and  scour  the  French  trenches,  overturn  the  gabions, 
spike  the  guns,  and  slay  the  guards.  The  French 
reserves  hurried  fiercely  up,  always  scourged,  how- 
ever,  by  the  flank  fire  of  the  ships,  and  drove  back 
the  sortie.  But  the  process  was  renewed  the  same 
night  or  the  next  day  with  unlessened  fire  and 
daring. 

The  French  engineers,  despairing  of  success  on  the 
surface,  betook  themselves  to  mining;  whereupon 
Uie  besieged  maae  a  desperate  sortie,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  Lieutenant  Wright,  who  led 
them,  and  who  had  already  received  two  shots  in  his 
sword-arm,  leaped  down  the  mine  followed  by  his 
sailors,  slew  the  miners,  destroyed  their  work,  and 
safely  regained  the  town. 

The  British  sustained  one  startling  disaster.    Cap- 
tain Miller  of  the  Theseus,  whose  ammunition  ran 
short,  carefully  collected  such  French  shells  as  fell 
into  the  town  without  exploding,  and  duly  returned 
them,  alight  and  supplied  with  better  fuses,  to  their 
original  senders.      He  had  collected  some  seventy 
shells  on  the  Theseus,  and  was  preparing  them  for  use 
against  the  French.    The  carpenter  of  the  ship  was 
endeavouring  to  get  the  fuses  out  of  the  loaded  shells 
with  an  augr-,  and  a  middy  undertook  to  assist  him 
m  characteristic  middy  fashion,  with  a  mallet  and  a 
spike-naiL    A  huge  shell  under  his  treatment  sud- 
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denly  exploded  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Theseus,  and 

the  other  sixty-nine  shells  followed  suit.    Thel^Tn 

gemous  middy  disappeared  into  space;  forty  seamen 

with  Captain  Miller  himself,  were  killed;  andfX' 

seven,  including  the  two  lieutenants  of  tLe  ship!^ 

chaplam  and  the  surgeon,  were  seriously  woundS 

The  whole  of  the  poop  was  blown  to  pieces  and  the 

ship  was  left  a  wreck,  with  fire  breaking  o^t^rhalf  a 

dozen  points.   The  fire  was  subdued,  and  the  Vw 

wr::   "  \?^'^-«"««'^  condition.'but  the  It^ 

was  a  severe  blow  to  Sir  Sidney's  resources. 

As  evening  fell  on  May  7.  the  white  sails  of  a  fleet 
became  visible  over  the  sea  rim.  and  all  firing  ceS 
whUe  besiegers  'ind  besieged  watched  the "^3 
mg  ships.   Was  it  a  French  fleet  or  a  Turkffh     D^d 

r^  wSThl  ?*',*Pf°^'^'"g  «hips  flew  the  crescent. 
It  was  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Rhodes  bringing  re- 
mforcements      But    the   wind    was    sinki 'g"'a"d 

before  they  could  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.  Eleven 
assaults  had  been  already  made,  in  which  eight  French 
generals  and  the  best  oflicers  in  eveiy  branch  oUht 
service  had  perished.    There  remained  time  for  a 

rfryerofdett"^^^-*^'----^^-" 

pe^^nJt^S^r^tj^Sjlf^; 
morning  sun  broke  through  the  pall  of'^mLe  wh?h 
hung  suUenly  over  the  combatants,  the  triclur  flet 
on  the  r  Iter  angle  of  the  tower,  and  still  theshS 
bnnging  reinforcements  had  not  reached  the  htS 
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fhtT  ^^"f\^''  *''"  ''"''''  '*'"'«<J  every  man  from 
the  English  ships,  and  led  them,  pike  in  hand,  to  the 
breach,  and  the  shouting  and  madness  of  the  conflict 

2r  .T  """■',•  1°  "^  ^''^"•^y  Smith's  own 
words,  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched  each 
other-the  spear-heads  were  locked  together/     But 

raltTM?!.  If '°"'  "^'^  *^"  ^^^«  Turks  who 
rallied  to  their  help,  were  not  to  be  denied. 

Lannes-  grenadiers  were  tumbled  headlong  from 

Rimbaud  s  brave  men,  who  were  actually  past  the 
breach,  were  swept  into  ruin,  their  general  killed,  and 

*ialn  '*''^'"  ^^^  ^'^"^^  ^'  *=*P*"'«<*  O' 

One  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  siege  was  the 
a^ult  rriade  by  Kleber's  troops.  They  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  siege  hitherto,  but  had  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Arabs  at  Mount  Tabor.   On  reaching 

5!,?r^'     f  "*  "^'^^  ^^^^  *""'"?»''  *«d  seeing  how 

f£  Tf  *?'  "PP"""*  ^^^''"'^'  °f  '^^  town!  they 
demanded   clamorously  to  be  led  to  the  assault. 

stt^utTed'hr"''^-.'''^'"''  "^°  "^^  °f  g'S-"ti«= 
«!,T  f'i^  i  ^enadiers  to  the  edge  of  the  breach 
and  stood  there,  while  with  gesture  and  voice  he 
urged  his  men  on.  Napoleon,  standing  on  a  gun 
in  the  nearest  French  batteiy.  watched  the  sight  with 

uXT'~?\^''"''^  ^^"^'^•^'^  '"""'"g  furiously 
up  the  breach,  the  grim  line  of  levelled  muskets  that 
barred  it.  the  sudden  roar  of  the  English  gun    a 

olir^^'r  '"^^r^'^  '""^  «tagg!nng?.ench 
column.  Vainly  single  officers  struggled  out  of  the 
torn  mass,  ran  gesticulating  up  the  breach,  and  died 
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at  the  muzzles  of  the  British  muskets.  The  men 
could  not  follow,  or  only  died  as  they  ^t  fo^d 
The  French  grenadiers.  stiU  fighting,  swearing,  and 
screammg.  were  swept  back  past  the  point  where 
K^eber  stood,  hoarse  with  shouting,  bkrwith  gut 
powder,  furious  with  rage. 

The  last  assault  on  Acre  had  failed.    The  heavy 
guns  were  buried  in  the  sand,  and  after  sixty  days  7f 
open  trenches  Napoleon,  for  the  first  timTL'hS 
though  not  for  the  last,  ordered  a  retreat. 

Napoleon  buried  in  the  breaches  of  Acre  not 
merely  3  ooo  of  his  brayest  troops,  but  the  golden 
dream  of  h.s  life.  'In  that  miserable  fort.'  ^he 
said  May  the  fatfe  of  the  East.'  Napoleon  expStS 
to  find  in  it  the  Pasha's  treasures."^ 0^/^^^ 

1  shaJl  march  upon  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  I  shall 
arm  the  tnbes ;  I  shall  reach  Constantino^pJ; ;  l  shS 
oyerturn  the  Turkish  Empire;  I  shall  found  in  t^ 
East  a  new  and  grand  empire.  Perhaps  I  shaU 
eturn  to  Paris  by  Adrianople  and  Vienna  '     NarS 

religion  he  had  to  accomplisd  this  dream:  he  was 
willing,  that  is.  to  turn  Turk.  Henri  IV.^d  <  plris 
was  worth  a  mass;'  and  'was  not  the  East.'  said  Na^ 
leon,  .worth  a  turban  and  a  pair  of  trouSs?^  Tn 
conversations  at  St.  Helena  he  seriously  defended 
^.s  Pohcy.  His  army,  he  added,  would  hav7  harel 
his  conversion.'  and  have  taken  their  new  crl^d 
with  a  Parisian  laugh.  'Had  I  but capt  ired Tre"^*^ 
clared  Napoleon. ' .  would  have  reacLd  ConStt 
ople  and  the  Indies ;  I  would  have  changed  theti 
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But  that  man  made 
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describes  Sidne^S.h^f^^^'aT^t^^^^^^ 
e't  rch^^''"*'  °/r*^'"«  France v^tr^'ml'. 


TRAFALGAR 
1.  The  Strategy. 

'  Heard  ye  the  thnnder  of  battle 
Low  in  the  South  and  afar  ? 

Saw  ye  the  flash  of  the  death-cloud 

Crimson  o'er  Trafalgar? 
Such  another  day  never 

England  will  look  on  again 
When  the  battle  fought  was  the  hottest. 
Pot  ,},.»    .    .  t      ""  '""'  °^  ^"°^  was  slain  I 
For  the^fl^t  of  Franc,  «.d  the  force  of  Spai^'lL  gathered  for 

A  greater  than  Philip  their  lord,  a  new  Armada  in  might." 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 

TnAT  Trafalgar  was  a  great  British  victory  won  hv 

ev?™^  'r '"^''P  ^'"*  •'y  'nagnificenT'cruL^ 
everybody  knows.    On   October  21    tSo=    v T 

with  twenty-seven  Hne-of-battk^hi^^/at  ^S  '^^^ 

eneuve  .n  command  ofacombined  flee  of thS 
hne-of-batt  e  ships.    The  first  British  gun  7^  ^J 

w  th'^'l^''^'"'  ^'  5  P-n>.  the  battle  Z  oveT-  td 
wtthtn  those  five  hours  thecombined  fleets Tp^aS^ 
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and  Spain  were  simply  destroyed.    No  fewer  than 
eighteen  sh.ps  of  the  line  were  captured,  burnt   o^ 
sunk     the  rest  were  in  flight,  and  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  fighting  force. 
But  what  very  few  people  realize  is  that  Trafalgar 

rJf  'f  J"'''^''"'  '"  "  S'^^t  ^♦'*t«gi«=  «=onflict 
for  r/?'"*^  ^*"''  "*''"  ^^'^^  °'  bullets-which 
for  nearly  three  years  raged  round  a  single  point. 

was'  S  i°"^  f  ".*^  the  war-like  genius  of  Napdeon 
was  pitted  m  strategy  against  the  skill  and  foresight 

tLvITm  °^  ,^"*''''  ^"°"'  '^"'^  *•>«  «ilo^«  won. 
They  beat  Napoleon  at  his  own  weapons.  The  French 

were  not  merely  out-fought  in  the  shock  of  battling 

fleets,  they  were,  out-generalled  in  the  conflict  of 

The  strategy  which  preceded  Trafalgar  represents 
Napoleon-ssolitary  attempt  to  plan  a  gfeatcamp'gn 
on  the  tossmg  floor  of  the  .sea.  '  It  has  an  interest 
whoUy  umque,'  says  Mahan.  the  U.S.A.  admi.S  and 
naval  cnt.c.  'as  the  only  great  naval  campaign  ever 
planned  by  this  foremost  captain  of  modern  times. ■ 

irifl  "  f  "^'^r  ™"^«"°"«  fact  that  a  cluster  of 
Bntish  sailor^Jervis  and  Barham  (a  salt  eighty 
years  old)  at  the  Admiralty.  Cornwallis  a  W 
Colhngwood  at  Cadiz,  and  Nelson  at  ToulS- 
fijaesseH  all. Napoleon's  profound  and  carefully  hidL 
stra  egy  a.d  met  it  by  even  subtler  plans  and  swifter 
resolves  than  those  of  Napoleon  himself. 

The  five  hours  of  gallant  fighting  off  Cape  Trafalgar 
fill  us  with  exultant  pride.     But  the  inteUectual  due 
wh.ch  preceded  the  shock  of  actual  battle,  and  wWch 
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lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  i,  in  a  sense  a  yet  more 
•plendid  story  Great  Britain  may  well  honour  her 
naval  leaders  of  that  day  for  their  cool  and  profound 
strategy,  as  much  as  for  the  unyielding  courage  with 
wh.ch  such  a  blockade  as,  say.  that  of  Irest  by  dm 
wallis  was  maintained  for  years,  or  such  splendid 
danngas  that  which  Collingwood  showed  when,  in 
the  /Jqy<,/  Sovereign,  he  broke  ViUeneuve's  line  at 
Trafalgar. 

When,  in  1803,  the  war  which  brought  to  an  end 
the  bnef  peace  of  Amiens  broke  out.  Napoleon  framed 
a  great  and  danng  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England 
Great  Bntam  was  the  one  barrier  in  the  path  of  his 
ambition  'Buonaparte,' says  Green,  in  his  'Short 
History  of  the  English  People,'  'was  resolute  to  be 
master  of  the  western  world,  and  no  notions  of 
popular  freedom  or  sense  of  popular  right  ever  inter- 
fered  with  his  resolve.  .  .  .  England  was  now  the 
one  country  where  freedom  in  any  sense  remained 

mV  •  u^'*^  *••"  ^"^  °f  E^Sl^^d  despotism 
would  have  been  universal  throughout  Europeiand 
It  was  at  England  that  Buonaparte  resolved  !o  strike 
the  first  blow  m  his  lareer  of  conquest.    Fifteen 

million!  ■  **'  ""^  "^^*''  ""'*  ^""^  "^^^  *°  ^°'*y 

So  he  formed  the  vast  camp  at  Boulogne,  in  which 
were  gathered  130.000  veterans.  A  great  flotUla  of 
boats  was  built,  each  boat  being  armed  with  one  or 
two  guns,  and  capable  of  carrying  100  soldiers.  More 
than  1,000  of  such  boats  were  built,  and  concentrated 
along  twenty  miles  of  the  Channel  coast,  and  at  four 
different  ports.    A  new  port  was  dug  at  Boulogne 
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to  give  Shelter  to  the  tnain  division  of  this  flotilla,  and 
great  and  powerful  batteries  erected  for  its  protection. 
The  French  soldiers  were  exercised  in  embarking  and 
disembarking  till  the  whole  process  could  be  counted 
by  mmutes  •  Let  us.'  said  Napoleon,  'be  masters  of 
the  Straits  for  six  hours,  and  we  shall  be  masters  of 
the  world. 

When,  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

~rn  ?    .T.°"'  °^  *^''^*  ^"**'°  """"«=«*  by  such  a 
peril?    'There  is  no  difficulty.'  said  Moltke.  <in 
getting  an  army  into  England;  the  trouble  would  be 
thTJ  °"!.*8*'°-"    And.  no  doubt,  Englishmen, 
figh  ing  on  their  own  soil  and  for  their  own  hearths 
would  have  given  an  invader  a  very  rough  time  of  it' 
But  let  It  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  was  a 
military  genius  of  the  first  order,  and  that  the  130,000 
soldiers  waiting  on  the  heights  above  Boulogne  to 
leap  on  British  soil  were,  to  quote  Mahan.  'the  most 
bnlhan    soldiery  of  all  time.'    They  were  the  m^ 
who  afterwards  won  Austerlitz.  who  struck  down 
Prussia  with  a  single  blow  at  Jena,  who  marched^ 
victors  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  and  of  Berlin, 
and  fought  their  way  to  Moscow.    Imagine  such  ai^ 

EnS  A  r  *'  ""^  '^"^  "'«•>'  »>»^«  been  an 
English  Austerhtz  London  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Moscow.  If  Napoleon  had  succeeded,  the  fate 
of  the  world  would  have  been  changed,  and  Toronto 
and  Cape  Town.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  and  Auck- 
land, might  have  been  ruled  by  French  prefects. 

Napoleon  himself  was  confident  of  success.     He 
would  reach  London,  he  calculated,  within  four  days 
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of  landing,  and  then  he  would  have  issued  decrees 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  proclaiming  a  redis- 
tribution of  property,  and  declaring  England  a 
republic.  'You  would  never  have  burned  your  capital ' 
he  said  to  O'Meara  at  St  Helena;  'you  are  too  rich 
and  fond  of  money.*  The  London  mob  he  believed, 
would  have  joined  him,  for,  as  he  cynically  argued, 
'  the  canailU  of  all  nations  are  nearly  alike.' 

Even  Napoleon  would  probably  have  failed,  how- 
ever, in  subduing  Great  Britain,  and  would  have 
remained  a  prisoner  where  he  came  intending  to  be  a 
conqueror.  As  he  himself  said  when  a  prisoner  on 
his  way  to  St.  Helena,  •  I  —ered  into  no  calculation 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  l  was  to  return  I'  But  in 
the  battles  which  must  have  been  fought,  how  many 
English  cities  would  have  perished  in  flames,  how 
many  English  rivers  would  have  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  slain  men!  'At  Waterioo,'  says  Alison, 
'England  fought  for  victory;  at  Trafalgar  for  exist- 
ence.' 

But  '  the  streak  of  silver  sea '  guarded  England, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  Napoleon  framed  subtle 
plans  and  organized  vast  combinations  which  might 
give  him  that  brief  six  hours'  command  of  the  Strait, 
which  was  all  he  needed,  as  he  thought,  to  make 
himself  the  master  of  the  world. 

The  flotilla  could  not  so  much  as  get  out  of  the 
ports,  in  which  the  acres  of  boats  lay,  in  a  single  tide, 
and  one  half  of  the  army  of  invasion  must  lie  tossing 
—and,  it  may  be  suspected,  dreadfully  seasick— for 
hours  outside  these  ports,  waiting  for  the  other  half 
to  get  afloat.    Then  there  remained  forty  miles  of 
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■ea  to  cross.  And  what  would  happen  it  say,  Nelson 
and  Collingwood.  with  a  dozen  74.gun  ships,  got  at 
work  amongst  the  flotilla?  It  would  be  a  combat 
between  wolves  and  sheep.  All  Napoleon's  resources 
and  genius  were  therefore  stiained  to  give  him  for  the 
briefest  possible  time  the  command  of  the  Channel; 
and  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  British  navy  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  that  consummation. 

Now  France,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  a  great  fleet, 
but  It  was  scattered,  and  lying  imprisoned  in  frag- 
ments  in  widely  separated  ports.  There  were  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  in  Toulon,  twenty  in  Brest,  five  in 
Rochefort.  yet  other  Ive  in  Ferrol;  and  the  problem 
for  Napoleon  was,  somehow,  to  set  these  imprisoned 
•quadrons  free,  and  assemble  them  for  twenty-four 
hours  off  Boulogne. 

The  British  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
maintain  a  sleepless  blockade  of  these  ports,  and  keep 
the  French  fleet  sealed  up  in  scattered  and  helpless 
fragments.  The  battle  for  the  Straits  of  Dov«.  the 
British  naval  chiefs  held,  must  be  fought  off  Brest 
a^d  Ferrol  and  Toulon,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  were  blockades  so  vigilant,  and  stern,  and 
sleepless  maintained. 

Nelson  spent  two  years  battling  with  the  fierce 
north-westers  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  keeping  watch 
over  a  ireat  French  squadron  in  Toulon,  and  from 
May  1803,  to  August  1805.  left  his  ship  only  three 
times,  and  for  less  than  an  hour  on  each  occasion. 
The  watch  kept  by  Cornwallis  off  Brest,  through 
summer  and  winter  for  nearly  three  years,  Mahan 
declares,  baa  never  for  constancy  and  vigilance  been 
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excelled,  perhaps  never  eqoaUed.  iu  the  hiitory  of 
blockades.  ' 

The  hardship  of  these  long  sea-watches  was  ter- 
nble.  It  was  ./aging  a  fight  with  weariness  and 
brain-paralyzing  monotony,  with  cold  and  scurvy  and 
tempest,  as  well  as  with  human  foes.  Collingwood 
was  once  twenty-two  months  at  sea  without  dropping 
anchor.  In  seventeen  years  of  sea  service-between 
1793  and  i8io-he  was  only  twelve  months  in 
England. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  seamen  of  that  day  did  not 
grow  web-footed,  or  forget  what  solid  ground  felt 
like.    Colhngwood  tells  his  wife  in  one  letter  that  he 
had  'not  seen  a  green  leaf  on  a  tree'  for  fourteen 
months!     By  way  of  compensation,  these  long  and 
stern  blockades  developed  such  a  race  of  seamen  as 
perhaps,  the  world  has  never  seen  before  or  siacej 
exhaustless  of  resource,  hardy,  tireless,  familiar  wth 
every  turn  of  sea  life,  of  iron  frame  and  an  i  on 
courage  which  neither  tempest  nor  battle  could  shake 
Great  Britain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  won  her  naval 
batties,  not  because  she  had  better  ships  or  heavier 
guns  than  her  enemies,  but  only  because  she  trained 
a  finer  race  of  seamen. 

But  it  was  these  iron  blockades  that  in  the  lone- 
run  thwarted  the  plans  of  Napoleon  and  changed  the 
fate  of  the  world.  Coruwallis  off  Brest,  Collingwood 
off  Rochefort,  PeUew  off  Ferrol,  Nelson  before 
Toulon,  really  saved  England.  'Those  far-distant, 
storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  Grand  Army 
never  looked.'  says  Mahan. '  stood  between  it  and  the 
domimon  of  the  world.' 
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An  intellect  so  subtle  and  combative  as  Napoleon's 
was,  of  coarse,  strained  to  the  utmost  to  break  or  cheat 
the  Bntish  blockades,  and  the  story  of  the  one  crafty 
ruse  after  another  which  he  employed  to  beguile  the 
Bntish  leaders  is  very  remarkable.  Even  more  remark- 
able,  perhaps,  is  the  manner  in  which  these  plain- 
mmded,  business-like  British  seamen,  for  whose  mental 
powers  Napoleon  cherished  the  deepest  contempt, 
fathomed  his  plans  and  shattered  his  combinations. 

Napoleon's  first  plot  was  decidedly  clever.  He 
gathered  in  Brest  20,000  troops,  ostensibly  for  a 
descent  upon  Ireland.  This,  he  calculated,  would 
preoccupy  Cornwallis,  and  prevent  him  movin*'. 

The  Toulon  and  Rochefort  squadrons  were  to 
break  out,  sail  separately  to  a  rendezvous  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  once  joined,  spread  havoc  through  the 
British  possessions  there.  '  I  think.'  wrote  Napoleon, 
'  that  the  sailing  of  these  twenty  ships  of  the  line  will 
oblige  the  English  to  dispatch  over  thirty  in  pursuit.' 
So  the  blockades  everywhere  would  be  weakened 
and  the  Toulon  and  Rochefort  squadrons,  doubling 
back  to  Europe,  were  to  raise  the  blockade  off  Ferrol 
and  Brest,  and  the  Brest  squadron  was  to  land  18.000 
troops  in  Ireland,  while  the  Grand  Army  of  Boulogne 
vi^  to  cross  the  Straits,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head. 
Thus  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  invaded 
simultaneously. 

The  trouble  was  to  set  the  scheme  going  by  the 
release  of  the  Toulon  and  Rochefort  squadrons. 
Nelsons  correspondence  shows  that  he  guessed 
Napoleon's  strategy.  If  the  Toulon  fleet  broke  loose, 
he  wrote,  he  was  sure  its  course  would  be  held  for 
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the  Atlantic,  and  thither  he  would  foUow  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  kept  guard  so  steadfastly  that  the  great 
French  strategy  could  not  get  itself  started.  In 
December  1804,  war  broke  out  betwixt  Britain  and 
Spam,  and  this  gave  Napoleon  a  new  ally  and  a  new 
fleet.  Napoleon  found  he  had  nearly  sixty  line-of- 
battle  ships,  French  or  Spanish,  to  weave  into  his 
combinations. 

The  Rochefort  squadron  duly  escaped ;  Villeneuve, 
too,  m  command  of  the  Toulon  squadron,  aided  by 
the  weather,  evaded  Nelson's  watchfulness  and  dis- 
appeared towards  the  east.  Nelson,  however,  sus- 
pected the  real  plan,  r.nd  with  fine  insight  took  up  a 
position  which  must  have  intercepted  Villeneuve- 
but  that  admiral  found  the  weather  too  rough  for  his 
ships,  and  ran  back  into  Toulon.  '  These  gentlemen,' 
said  Nelson, « are  not  accustomed  to  a  Gulf  of  Lyons 
gale.  We  have  faced  them  for  twenty-one  months 
and  not  lost  a  spar  I'  The  Rocnefort  squadron  was' 
of  course,  left  by  its  own  success  wandering  in  space! 
a  mere  cluster  of  sea-vagrants. 

About  the  end  of  June  1805,  the  Toulon  fleet  got 
Mfely  out-Nelson  being,  for  once,  badly  served  by 
his  frigates— picked  up  additional  ships  o*f  Cadiz, 
and  disappeared  on  its  route  to  the  West  Indies' 
Nelson,  misled  by  false  intelligence,  first  went  east- 
ward, then  had  to  claw  back  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  m  the  teeth  of  strong  westerly  gales,  and 
plunged  over  the  horizon  in  fierce  pursuit  of  ViUen- 
euve.  But  the  watch  kept  by  Cornwallis  over  Brest 
WM  so  close  and  stern  that  escape  was  impossible, 
and  one  half  of  Napoleon's  combination  broke  down 
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Napoleon  dispatched  swift  ships  on  Villeneuve's 
track,  summoning  him  back  to  Ferrol,  whete  he 
would  find  a  squadron  of  fifteen  French  and  Spanish 
ships  ready  to  join  him.  Villeneuve,  Napoleon  be- 
lieved, had  thoroughly  deceived  Nelson.  Those 
boasted  English,'  he  wrote,  'who  claim  to  ;..iowof 
everything,  know  nothing  of  if— ♦.«.,  of  Villeneuve's 
escape  and  course.  But  the  •  boasted  English,'  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  know  all  abou^.  It,  and  in  place  of 
weakening  their  forces  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  strength- 
ened them.  Meanwhile  Nelson,  with  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  was  hard  on  the  track  of  Villeneuve 
with  eighteen  At  Barbadoes,  Nelson  was  sent  a 
hundred  miles  out  of  his  course  by  false  inteUigence, 
and  that  hundred  miles  just  enabled  Villeneuve  to 
double  back  towards  Europe. 

Nelson  divined  this  plan  and  followed  him  with 
the  fiercest  energy,  sending  off,  meanwhile,  his  fastest 
brig  to  warn  the  Admiralty.  VUleneuve,  if  he  picked 
up  the  Ferrol  and  Rochefort  squadrons,  would  arrive 
off  Brest  with  forty  line-of-battle  ships;  if  he  raised 
the  blockade,  and  added  the  Brest  squadron  to  his 
own,  he  might  appear  off  Boulogne  with  sixty  great 
ships  I  Napoleon  calculated  on  British  blunders  to 
aid  him.  •  We  have  not  to  do  with  a  far-sighted, 
but  with  a  very  proud  Government,"  he  wrote.  The 
blunder  Napoleon  hoped  the  British  Admiralty  would 
make  was  that  of  weakening  the  blockading  squad- 
rons in  order  to  pursue  Villeneuve's  fleet,  and  thus 
release  the  imprisoned  French  squadrons,  making  a 
great  concentration  possible. 
But  this  was  exactly  the  blunder  into  which  the 
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Admiralty  refused  to  be  tempted.  When  the  news 
that  Villeneuve  was  on  his  way  back  to  Europe 
reached  the  Admiralty,  the  First  Lord,  Barham,  an 
old  sailor,  eighty  years  of  age,  without  waiting  to 
dress  himself,  dictated  orders  which,  without  weaken- 
ing the  blockades  at  any  vital  point,  planted  a  fleet, 
under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  west  of  Finisterre,  and  right 
in  Villeneuve's  track.  Calder  fought,  and  captured 
two  of  V.eneuve's  fhips,  but  failed  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Villeneuve's  fleet  with  the  squadron  in 
Ferrol,  and  was  court-marshalled  for  his  failure- 
victory  though  he  called  it.  But  this  partial  failure 
does  not  make  less  splendid  the  promptitude  shown 
by  the  British  Admiralty.  '  The  English  Admiralty,' 
Napoleon  reasoned, '  could  not  decide  the  movements 
of  its  squadron  in  twenty-four  hours."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Barham  decided  the  English  strategy  in 
almost  as  many  minutes  I 

Meanwhile  Nelson  had  reached  the  scene;  and, 
like  his  ship,  worn  out  with  labours,  sailed  for  Ports- 
mouth, for  what  proved  his  last  visit  to  England. 
On  August  13,  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Ferrol  with 
twenty-nine  ships.  He  had  his  choice  between  Brest, 
where  Cornwallis  was  keeping  guard,  with  Boulogne 
beyond,  and  where  Napoleor  was  watching  eagerly 
for  the  white  topsails  of  h'u  fleet ;  or  Cadiz,  where 
CoUingwood  with  a  tiny  squadron  held  the  Spanish 
fleet  strictly  bottled  up. 

Villeneuve's  true  course  was  Boulogne,  but  Corn- 
wallis lay  in  his  path  vwth  over  thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  Villeneuve's  nerve  failed  him.  On  August  ai  he 
swung  round  and  bore  up  for  Cadiz;  and  vnth  the  turn 
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of  the  helm  which  swung  Villeneuve's  ship  away 
from  Boulogne,  Napoleon's  last  chance  of  invading 
England  vanished.  Villeneuve  pushed  CoUingwood's 
tmy  squadron  aside  and  entered  Cadiz,  where  the 
combmed  fleet  now  numbered  nearly  forty  ships  of 
the  hne,  and  CoUingwood,  with  delightful  coolness, 
solemnly  resumed  his  blockade-four  ships,  that  is, 
blockadmg  forty  1 

Napoleon  gave  way  to  a  tempest  of  rage  when  his 
fleet  failed  to  appear  ofif  Boulogne,  and  he  realized 
that    the   British    sailors  he  despised    had  finally 
thwarted  his  strategy.    A  French  writer  has  told 
how  Daru,  his  secretary,  found  him  walking  up  and 
down  his  cabinet  with  agitated  steps.    With  a  voice 
■\  .  «"^u'  *"*^  •"  half-strangled  exclamations,  he 
cned     What  a  navy  I     What  sacrifices  for  nothing ! 
What  an  admiral!     All  hope  is  gone  I     That  Vil- 
leneuve, instead  of  entering  the  Channel,  has  taken 
refuge  in  Ferrol.   It  is  aU  over.   He  will  be  blockaded 
tnere. 

•  ^^!°' ^''V''^*  ^'''^*  *°<*  '^"'"«  power  of  decision 
in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  he  flung  the 
long-cberished  plan  of  invading  England  out  of  his 
brain,  and  dictated  the  orders  which  launched  his 
troops  on  the  road  which  led  to  Austeriitz  and  Jena 
and  beyond,  to  the  flames  of  Moscow  and  the  snows 
of  the  great  retreat,  and  which  finally  led  Napoleon 
himself  to  St.  Helena.  Villeneuve's  great  fleet  mean- 
while lay  Idle  in  Cadiz,  till,  on  October  20,  the  iU- 
fated  French  admiral  led  his  ships  out  to  meet 
Nelson  in  his  last  great  sea-fight. 
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n.  How  the  fleets  Het. 
It  was  the  night  of  October  20,  1805.  a  nieht 
m«,nless  and  black  Nelson  for  n^^re  than  a  wfek 
had  been  to-.ng  to  daintily  coax  Villeneuve  out  of 
Cadiz,  as  an  angler  might  try  to  coax  a  much-ex- 
penenced  trout  from  the  cool  depths  of  some  deTp 
pool.  He  kept  the  main  body  of  his  fleet  sixty 
leagues  d.stant-west  of  Cape  St.  Mary-but  kept  a 

otte?  °7T?r*'"  '•«"^""«  dS^nce  ofTach 
other  c  twixt  Cadiz  and  himself.  He  allowed  the 
news  that  he  had  detached  five  of  his  lin^Tbattle 
ships  on  convoy  duty  to  the  eastward  to  leak  through 
to  the  French  admiral,  but  succeeded  in  keeping  him 

h,s  flag  five  ships  of  equal  force  from  the  westward. 

an?°hw£  '  '^'  X:"«°«"^«'  P"tly  driven  by  hunger 
and  by  the  news  that  a  successor  was  on  ihe  road 

the  belief  that  he  had  before  him  a  British  fleet  of 

°"  i:  Ir^T"  '""^  °f  '^'  «"«•  "«Pt  out  of  Cad? 
with  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  fri^t^ 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  saU  of  the  line  with  fo^r 
frigates.     He  would  not  alarm  his  foe  by  mrk  ng  t^ 

signalled  to  him  every  few  minutes,  through  sixtv 
mUes  of  sea-air  the  enemy's  movements ;  bufNeS 
himself  held  aloof  tiU  ViUeneuve  was  too  ar^  f^Tm 
Cadiz  to  make  a  dash  back  to  it  and  safety. 

AU  through  the  night  of  the  20th.  ViUeneuve's 
great  fleet-a  procession  of  mighty  phantoms-wls 
dm,ly  visible  against  the  Spanish  coast,  and  T^ 
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British  frigates  sent  the  news  in  alternate  pulses  of 
sound  and  flame  to  Nelson,  by  this  time  eageriy 
bearing  up  from  Cape  St.  Mary. 

The  British  fleet,  in  two  compact  and  parallel 
columns,  half  a  mile  apart,  came  majestically  on 
from  the  west  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  headed  one 
column;  Collingwood, in  the  Royal  Sovereign. led  the 
other. 

Villeneuve  had  a  tactician's  brain,  and  his  battle- 
plan  was  admirable.  In  a  general  order,  issued  just 
before  leading  out  his  fleet,  he  told  his  captains. 
There  is  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  the  sight  of  an 
English  fleet.  Their  64-gun  ships  have  not  500  men 
on  board;  th6y  are  not  more  brave  than  we  are; 
they  are  harassed  by  a  two-years'  cruise;  they  have 
fewer  motives  to  fight  well  I'  Villeneuve  explained 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  in  column,  the  French 
would  meet  the  attack  in  close  line  of  battle;  and. 
with  a  touch  of  Nelson's  spirit,  he  urged  his  captains 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  boarding,  and  warned 
them  that  every  ship  not  under  fire  would  be  counted 
a  defaulter. 

Nelson's  plan  was  simple  and  daring.  The  order 
of  saihng  was  to  be  the  order  of  battle.  Collingwood 
leading  one  column,  and  he  the  other,  would  pierce 
the  enemy  s  lines  at  points  which  would  leave  some 
twelveof  the  enemy's  ships  to  be  crushed  betwixt  the 
two  British  lines.  That  he  would  beat  the  enemy's 
fleet  he  calmly  took  for  granted,  but  he  directed  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  capture  its  com- 
mander-in-ch.ef.  Nelson  crowned  his  instructions 
with  the  characteristic  remark  that  'in  case  signals 
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he  watched  grimly  to  see  that  not  a  sheet  was  let 
fly  or  a  sail  shortened  to  give  the  TSmiraire  a  chance 
of  passing;  and  so  the  Victory  kept  its  proud  and 
perilous  lead. 

CoUingwood  led  the  lee  division,  and  had  the  honour 
of  beginning  the  mighty  drama  of  Trafalgar.  The 
R<yyal  Sovereign  was  newly  coppered,  and,  with  every 
inch  of  canvas  outspread,  got  so  far  ahead  of  her 
follower^  that  after  CoUingwood  had  broken  into  the 
French  line,  he  sustained  its  fire,  unhelped,  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes  before  the  BelUisU.  the  ship  next 
following,  could  fire  a  gun  for  his  help. 

Of  CoUingwood.  Thackeray  says:  •  I  think,  since 
Heaven  made  jgentlemen.  it  never  made  a  better  one 
than  Cuthbert  CoUingwood ' ;  and  there  was  no  doubt 
a  knightly  and  chivah-ous  side  to  CoUingwood  worth, 
of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of 
the  scale  of  the  drama  in  which  he  was  taking  part. 
Now.  gentlemen,'  he  said  to  his  officers.  Met  us  do 
something  to-day  which  the  world  may  talk  of  here- 
after.* CoUingwood  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  sea- 
man, and  m  the  battle  which  followed  he  'fought  like 
an  angel  'to  quote  the  amusingly  inappropriate  meta- 
phor of  Blackwood. 

CoUingwood  bore  down  to  the  fight  a  clear  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  next  ship.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy,  hke  so  many  spokes  of  flame  converging  to  a 
centre,  broke  upon  him.  But  in  sUence  the  great 
ship  moved  ahead  to  a  gap  in  the  line  between  the 
Safria  Ana  a  huge  black  hulk  of  112  guns,  and  the 
Ni,tune,  of  74.  As  the  bowsprit  of  the  Royal  Save- 
retgn  slowly  glided  past  the  stern  of  the  Santa  Ana, 
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1-  SuU  Ana,  AUma'iJlagAip. 
a.  Bncentanre,  Vittmuvi't  flagship. 
3.  Priodpe  de  Artnriu,  Gravina-tjlafihip. 
4>  Redoubtable. 

5-  Royal  SonrdKn.  Cotti»gwooi'inatMt. 
,  e.  Santiuiaia  Trinidad. 
7-  Victoiy,  Ntlton's/hgship. 
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Collingwood,  t-  Welson  had  ordered  all  his  captains, 
cut  his  staddiiig  sails  loose,  and  they  fell,  a  cloud  of 
white  canvas,  into  the  water.  Then,  as  the  broadside 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign  fairly  covered  the  stern  of  the 
Santa  Ana,  Collingwood  spoke.  He  poured  with 
deadly  aim  and  suddenness,  and  at  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance,  his  whole  broadside  into  the  Spaniard's  stern. 
The  tempest  of  shot  swept  the  unhappy  Santa  Ana 
from  end  to  end,  and  practically  destroyed  that 
vessel.  Some  400  of  its  crew  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  by  that  single  discharge. 

All  the  enemy's  ships  within  reach  of  Collingwood 
had  meanwhile  opened  on  him  a  dreadful  fire ;  no 
fewer  than  five  line-of- battle  ships  were  emptying 
their  guns  upon  the  Royal  Sovereign  at  one  time,  and 
It  seemed  marvellous  that  the  British  ship  was  not 
shattered  to  mere  splinters  by  the  fire  poured  from 
so  many  quarters  upon  her.  It  was  like  being  in  the 
heart  of  a  volcano.  Frequently,  it  is  said,  the  British 
saw  the  flying  cannon-balls  meet  in  mid  air.  The 
seamen  feU  fast,  the  sails  were  torn,  the  bulwarks 
shattered,  the  decks  ran  red  with  blood. 

It  was  at  that  precise  moment,  however,  that 
Collingwood  said  to  his  captain:  'What  would  not 
Nelson  give  to  be  here !'  while  at  the  same  instant 
Nelson  was  saying  to  Hardy,  'See  how  that  noble 
fellow  Collingwood  takes  his  ship  into  action  !' 

Ship  after  ship  of  Collingwood's  column  came 

steadily  up,  and  the  roar  of  the  battle  deepened  as  in 

quick-following  crashes  each  new  line-of-batUe  ship 

broke  into  the  thunder  of  broadsides. 

Nelson,  leading  the  weather  column,  steered  a  trifle 
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^o  the  northward,  as  the  slowly  moving  line  of  the 
enemy  pointed  towards  Cadi*.  Nelson  had  given 
his  last  orders.  At  his  main-masthead  was  flying,  fast 
belayed,  the  signal,  '  Engage  the  enemy  more  closely.' 
Nelson  himself  walked  quietly  to  and  fro  on  the  little 
patch  of  dear  plank,  scarcely  seven  yards  long,  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  whence  he  could 
command  the  whole  ship,  and  he  wore  the  familiar 
threadbare  frock  uniform  coat,  bearing  on  the  left 
breast  four  tarnished  and  lack-lustre  stars. 
Then  came  the  incident  of  the  immortal  signal. 

•  We  must  give  the  fleet,'  said  Nelson  to  Blackwood, 

•  something  by  way  of  a  fillip.'  After  musing  a  while, 
he  said:  '  Suppose  we  signal,  -  Nelson  confides  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty  "  ?'    Someone  suggested 

•  England'  instead  of  'Nelson,'  and  Nelson  at  once 
caught  at  the  improvement.  The  signal-ofiicer  ex- 
plained  that  the  word  '  confide '  would  have  to  be 
spjlt,  and  suggested  instead  the  word  '  expects,'  as 
that  was  in  the  vocabulary.  So  the  flags  on  the 
masthead  of  the  Victory  spelt  out  the  historic  sentence 
to  the  slowly  moving  fleet.  And  the  message  rings 
in  British  ears  yet,  across  a  century,  and  will  ring 
in  the  ears  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Nelson  led  his  column  on  a  somewhat  slanting 
course  into  the  fight.  He  was  bent  on  laying  him- 
self alongside  the  flagship  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
knew  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  three  great  line-of- 
battle  ships  near  the  huge  Santi%sima  Trinidad.  But 
there  was  no  sign  to  show  which  of  the  three  carried 
Villeneuve.  At  half-past  twelve  the  ships  upon 
which  the  Vi  jry  was  moving  began  to  fire  single 
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Victory  was  mo,  i^l  k    i,^^    '^'^  "P°"  *•>•«=»»  the 

another  cut  down  eirrh*  «,  ■        '  ^'''^O'"' secretary; 

Nelson  aS^  HardV«7r  \  J"'"*  P*^  ^*^«n 
warm  wTrk  to  l2  W  ^'T^.  "^°  ''^  «'''''•  'Too 
•mile.    Stm  th"V^S.  ^"^i:^  "'^  ^"^^"'  ^'t'>  » 

^,  «-PathwiL^r3wtir«r-^-°^^ 

f  ?^''"'fi«"POn 'twas  tremendous.    One  .ho.  h 

N:;r4t^nnTr^  N;iso°":„riis;: 

wounded    ^he^Sj'*?  ''***   '^''  '^"«»  «' 
.tudding.sail^t^J':^;-^-^^"^^^^^^    h- 

her  mizzen-topmast  shot  a,^v   A,  Lf  /^'^''^ 
ever,  the  Fwtorv  slowI„  »      I'       °°«  «  clock,  how- 

castle,  changed  with  rr!  ^"■°'"'***  °"  ''''  fo«- 
musket-balirwr  firtdTnto  fh?  "v  "  '^^  °^  ^oo 
the  French  ship.  Then  I^  »K  ~'"°  '"'''^°^''  «' 
on.  eveor  gun  of  the  L"  '  ^f  *  '^'P  "o^ed 
its  broadside-some    ""^"'"Sf /«/  that  formed 

loaded-.was  fired  Through  'hT  f""k  "'  *^^"« 
windows.  ^^  *''*  Frenchman's  cabin 

wJto^XThelJt  '"'''"^".-•-^''-^h  Nelson 
/         -4erthetS:i^^---f^^ 
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•ingle  broadside,  oat  of  its  cr  w  of  „«  i  " 

nearly  400  were  struck  down  and  „n?^^.u'°°°  ""•"• 
If uns  dismounted )  °  '***■  ">*°  twenty 

m.  How  th«  Victoiy  WM  Won. 

(The  «choe»  are  ringing  .fiiii 
Admirali  »U,  they  weii.iL-?       '' 

Tn  .1..  il  ^  *  "■•''  "ay 
B„,  «,  "• '••von  under  the  hill 

burs:eT:s''?:?'^''^'^-"^''e<^'j-„tiy. 

novelist:  'NeJn  who  ^!  ""TT  ''^  *  Spanish 
fool,  saw  onr  SgTne  anS'^^*^^  '"'°^^'  ^^^  "« 
tkTough  that  in  two  Ic"  '^^*  "'^'''  '^  ^  ^'^''k 
between  the  two  pLes  S  '^'^  ""'  '^'  P^«  "^  " 
grab  eveor  stick  of  it"  Thar°  **°  '^''*^'  ^  ^'^aU 
confounded  fellow  did.  And' r'  T'*^^  ^''^^  ^J'' 
that  the  head  couldn'    hdp  theTa^' "h'  ""  " '°"« 

ot-b:;;;^  ^"^'  -^"«  ^«  <^-\Li'^^^-t„t": 
inlwtrfl^trs:^^-^.-^^ 

where  the  parallel  B^l^t'  ^"^"^^  ^^^  two  points 
neuve-ssw^fori    f        ""  ^'""^^  through  ViJlJ 

--d  and  Lfe  ;2  fi^^tV"'  ^'^  *^"'''^^*  °^ 
"freest,  of  course,  round  the 
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two  ships  that  carried  the  flags  of  Nelson  and  Col- 
lingwood. 

In  the  whole  heroic  fight  there  is  no  finer  bit  of 
heroism  than  that  shown  by  the  Redoubtable.  She 
was  only  a  74-giin  ship,  and  she  had  the  Victory,  of 
100  guns,  and  the  Temiraire,  of  98,  on  either  side. 
It  is  true  these  ships  had  to  fight  at  the  same  time 
with  a  whole  ring  of  antagonists.  Nevertheless,  the 
fire  poured  on  the  Redoubtable  was  so  fierce  that  only 
courage  of  a  steel-like  edge  and  temper  could  have 
sustained  it.  The  gallant  French  ship  was  semi- 
Jlsmasted,  her  hull  shot  through  in  every  direction, 
one-fourth  of  her  guns  were  dismounted.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  643,  no  fewer  than  522  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Only  35,  indeed,  lived  to  reach  England 
as  prisoners.    And  yet  she  fought  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Victory  repeatedly  ceased 
firing,  believing  that  the  Redoubtable  had  struck,  but 
still  the  venomous  and  deadly  fire  from  the  tops  of 
that  vessel  continued;  and  it  was  to  this  circum- 
stance, indeed,  that  Nelson  owed  his  death.  He 
would  never  put  small-arms  men  in  his  own  tops, 
as  he  believed  their  fire  interfered  with  the  working 
of  the  sails,  and,  indeed,  ran  the  risk  of  igniting  them. 
Thus  the  French  marksmen  that  crowded  the  tops  of 
the  Redoubtable  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  as  the 
distance- was  short,  and  their  aim  deadly,  nearly  every 
man  on  the  poop,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle  of  the 
Victory  was  shot  down. 

Nelson,  with  Hardy  by  his  side,  was  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  little  clear  space  of  the 
Victory's  quarter-deck,  when  he  suddenly  swung  round 
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and  fell  face  downwards  on  the  deck.  Hardy  picked 
him  up.  '  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,' 
said  Nelson;  'my  barfcL  ra-  is  shot  through.'  A 
musket  bullet  from  'ae  Redoubi,?  lU'i  mizzen-top— 
only  fifteen  yards  dibar.t— had  assed  through  the 
forepart  of  the  epauletve,  air.s^hed  a  path  through  the 
left  shoulder,  and  lodged  in  the  spine.  The  evidence 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  a  chance  shot  that 
wrought  the  fatal  mischief.  Hardy  had  twice  the 
bulk  of  Nelson's  insignificant  figure,  and  wore  a  more 
striking  uniform,  and  would  certainly  have  attracted 
the  aim  of  a  marksman  in  preference  to  Nelson. 

Few  stories  are  more  pathetic  or  more  familiar  than 
that  of  Nelson's  last  moments.  As  they  carried  the 
dying  hero  across  the  blood-splashed  decks,  and 
down  the  ladders  into  the  cock-pit,  he  drew  a  hand- 
kerchief  over  his  own  face  and  over  the  stars  on  his 
breast,  lest  the  knowledge  that  he  was  struck  down 
should  discourage  his  crew.  He  was  stripped,  his 
wound  probed,  and  it  was  at  once  known  to  be 
mortal.  Nelson  suffered  greatly ;  he  was  consumed 
with  thirst,  had  to  be  fanned  with  sheets  of  paper ; 
and  he  kept  constantly  pushing  away  the  sheet,  the 
sole  covering  over  him,  saying, '  Fan,  fan,'  or '  Drink, 
drink,'  and  one  attendant  was  constantly  employed 
in  drawing  the  sheet  over  his  thin  limbs  and 
emaciated  body. 

Presently  Hardy,  snatching  a  moment  from  the 
fight  raging  on  the  deck,  came  to  his  side,  and  the 
two  comrades  clasped  hands.  '  Well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battle  ?'  Nelson  asked.  He  was  told  that 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck, 
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'  That  is  well,'  said  Nelsou, '  but  I  had  bargained  for 
twenty.'  Then  his  seaman's  brain  forecasting  the 
change  of  weather,  and  picturing  the  battered  ships 
with  their  prizes  on  a  lee  shore,  he  exclaimed  em- 
phatically, 'Anchor  1  Hardy,  anchor  I'  Hardy  hinted 
that  Collingwood  would  take  charge  of  affairs.  'Not 
while  I  live,  I  hope,  Hardy,'  said  the  dying  chief, 
trying  to  raise  himself  on  his  bed.  '  No  I  do  you 
anchor.  Hardy.' 

Many  of  Nelson's  expressions,  recorded  by  his 
doctor,  Beatty,  are  strangely  touching.  '  I  am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy,'  he  said.  '  I  am  going  fast.  It 
will  all  be  over  with  me  soon.'  '  O  Victory,  Victory; 
he  said  as  the  great  ship  shook  to  the  roar  of  her  own 
guns, '  how  you  distract  my  poor  brain !'  '  How  dear 
is  life  to  all  men  I'  he  said  after  a  pause.  He  begged 
that  his  carcass  might  be  sent  to  Erjland,  and  not 
thrown  overboard. 

So  in  the  dim  cock-pit,  with  the  roar  of  the  great 
battle— bellow  of  gun  and  shout  of  cheering  crews- 
filling  all  the  space  about  him,  and  his  last  thoughts 
yet  busy  for  his  country,  the  soul  of  the  greatest 
British  seaman  passed  away.  '  Kiss  me.  Hardy,' was 
one  of  his  last  sentences.  His  last  intelligible  sen- 
tence was, '  I  have  done  my  duty;  I  praise  God  for  it.' 
By  five  o'clock  the  roar  of  guns  had  died  almost 
into  silence.  Of  thirty-three  stately  battleships  that 
formed  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  four  hours  earlier, 
one  had  vanished  in  flames,  seventeen  were  captured 
as  mere  blood-stained  hulks,  and  fifteen  were  in 
flight ;  while  Villeneuve  himself  was  a  prisoner.  But 
Nelson  was  dead  ! 
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Of  the  eighte  n  British  prizes,  fourteen  sank,  were 
wrecked,  burnt  by  the  captors,  or  recaptured ;  only 
four  reached  Portsmouth.  Yet  never  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  fleet  more  absolutely  complete.  Of  the 
fifteen  ships  that  escaped  Trafalgar,  four  were  met  in 
the  open  sea  on  November  4  by  an  equal  number  of 
British  ships,  under  Sir  Richard  Strahan,  and  were 
captured.  The  other  eleven  lay  disabled  hulks  in 
Cadiz  till— when  France  and  Spain  broke  into  war 
with  each  other— they  were  all  destroyed.  ViUe- 
neuve's  great  fleet,  in  brief,  simply  vanished  from 
existence. 

Trafalgar,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vwis  the  most 
amazing  victory  won  by  land  or  sea  through  the 
whole  Revolutionary  war.  It  permanently  changed 
the  course  of  history ;  and  it  goes  far  to  justify 
Nelson's  magnificently  audacious  boast,  '  The  fleets 
of  England  are  equal  to  meet  the  world  in  arms  !' 


THE  'SHANNON'  AND 
'CHESAPEAKE' 


THE 


■I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys ;  m  each  man  to  his  gun  • 

If  she  s  not  mine  in  half  an  hour,  I'll  flog  each  mother's  son       ' 

For  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've  been  to  sea, 

I've  fought  -gainst  every  odds-and  I've  gained  the  victory  I ' 

Marryai. 

On  the  early  morning  of  June  i,  1813,  a  solitary 
British  frigate,  H.M.S.  Shannon,  was  cruising  within 
sighi  of  Boston  Lighthouse.  She  was  a  ship  of  about 
1,000  tons,  and  bore  every  mark  of  long  and  hard 
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service.  No  gleam  of  colour  sparkled  about  her. 
Her  sides  were  rusty,  her  sails  weather-stained ;  a 
solitary  flag  flew  from  her  mizzen-peak,  and  even  its 
blue  had  been  bleached  by  sun  and  rain  and  wind  to 
a  dingy  grey.  A  less  romantic  and  more  severely 
practical  ship  did  not  float,  and  her  captain  was  ot 
the  same  type  as  the  ship. 

Captain  Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke  was  an  English- 
man ^«r  sang,  and  of  a  type  happily  not  uncommon. 
His  fame  will  live  as  long  as  the  British  flag  flies,  yet 
a  more  sober  and  prosaic  figure  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  He  was  as  deeply  religious  as  Havelock  ; 
he  had  the  frugality  of  a  Scotchman,  and  the  heavy- 
footed  common  sense  of  a  Hollander.  He  was  as 
nautical  as  a  web-footed  bird,  and  had  no  more 
'  nerves '  than  a  fish. 

A  sober-suited,  half  melancholy  common  sense  was 
Broke's  characteristic,  and  he  had  applied  it  to  the 
working  of  his  ship,  till  he  had  made  the  vessel,  per- 
haps, the  most  formidable  fighting  machine  of  her 
size  afloat.  He  drilled  his  gunners  until,  from  the 
swaying  platform  of  their  decks,  they  shot  with  a 
deadly  coolness  and  accuracy  nothing  floating  could 
resist.  Broke,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owed  his  famous 
victory  over  the  Chesapeake  to  one  of  his  matter-of- 
fact  precautions.  The  first  broadside  fired  by  the 
Chesapeake  sent  a  32-pound  shot  through  one  of  the 
gun-room  cabins  into  the  magazine  passage  of  the 
Shannon,  where  it  might  easily  have  ignited  some 
grains  of  loose  powder  and  blown  the  ship  up,  if 
Broke  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  elaborately 
damping  that  passage  before  the  action  began. 
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The  prosaic  side  of  Brake's  character  is  very 
amusing.  In  his  diary  he  records  his  world-famous 
victory  thus : 

'June  I. — Off  Boston.     Moderate.' 

'  N.W.— W(rote)  Laurence.' 

'  P.M.— Took  Chesapeake: 

Was  ever  a  shining  victory  packed  into  fewer  or 
duller  words  ?  Broke's  scorn  of  the  histrionic  is 
shown  by  his  reply  to  one  of  his  own  men  who,  when 
the  Chesapeake,  one  blaze  of  fluttering  colours,  was 
bearing  down  upon  her  drab-coloured  opponent,  said 
to  his  commander,  eyeing  the  bleached  and  solitary 
flag  at  the  Shannon's  peak, '  Mayn't  we  b  •  three 
ensigns,  sir,  like  she  has  ?'  '  No,'  said  Broke, '  we 
have  always  been  an  unassuming  ship  1' 

And  yet,  this  unromantic  English  sailor  had  a 
gleam  of  Don  Quixote  in  him.  On  this  pleasant 
summer  morning  he  was  waiting  alone,  under  easy 
sail,  outside  a  hostile  port,  strongly  fortified  and  full 
of  armed  vessels,  waiting  for  an  enemy's  ship  bigger 
than  himself  to  come  out  and  fight  him. 

He  had  sent  in  the  previous  day,  by  way  of  chal- 
lenge, a  letter  that  recalls  the  days  of  chivalry.  '  As 
the  Chesapeake,'  he  wrote  to  Laurence,  its  captain, 
'  appears  now  ready  for  sea,  I  request  that  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship 
to  ship.'  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  exact  arma- 
ment of  the  Shannon,  the  number  of  her  crew,  the 
interesting  circumstance  that  he  is  short  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  that  he  has  sent  away  his 
consort  so  that  the  terms  of  the  duel  may  be  fair. 
'  If  you  will  favour  me,'  he  says,  '  with  any  plan  of 
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fee  you  think  Jest  froT^'  ''  ««&  of  truce  toTny 

aged.  unro„,a„tic.  b„?CdTit^"'  ^"'^  -""^Je- 
ft  oaybreak  to  his  own  ma  „f     ^^  '^P*^'"  <=l''nbs 
half-past  eleven.  watchiLThTch''^^         sits  there  tS 
"  her  forttoDsaiJ  U  ,    i  ^        challenged  shin  f« 
to%ht.        '"' '^  ""'°-<^  and  sheVS;;°„^ 

a  «"•*' "iltTetr^^^^^^  -hich  kindled 

Perament  into  flame     On^"''  ""'™»g'"ative  tem 

Staes.   with    magnii3cen^-^"!'^'^««'theUnitS 

agamst  Great  BritdnXr?''"'^'  ^^^^'ared^r 

f "  efficient  cruisers  atsef?    'u  '^''  "'°'»«t  S 

^^Jf  •    The  American  lavv  co'  '""^  ^'''-of- bat  tie 

and  12  corvettes  I    if  •    ^  consisted  of  8  fri«/ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  ;„  .u 
commerce  of  the  Un^^^S  St7"  ""^''^  f°"°«'ed.  the 


Boston  Harbour  for  the  cilT/^.  ^'^iting  outside 
of  the  war  belonged  to  the  Amf  '  '^'  "^"^  ''°"0"" 
had  no  fleet,  and  the  can^paSn  r"''  '^^"  ''"''"''^' 

"«-  type  of  frigate  "htr"  '"""^'^  *°  '"-nt  a 
weight  of  „,etal.!„d%:„t^'^"f^"^'''  of  fr^n^e! 
a  Bm,sh  frigate  of  the  ^^^  f  ^"'S^  P^^er.  was  to 
Tonclad  would  be  to  a  w^       f '  ^"^^^  what  an 
^«./or  exan,p,e.  Jas  in Te"  t"'    '''"'  ^'^"■'- 
^gate  as  X5.3  t„  ,,       in  weL.  '^V''''^'  ^"*'^»' 
51 ;  and  in  crew  as  a^\  ^^  °'  "«tal  as  76  to 

a  weil-founded  LSft  ^Jt,,^:^  Wverfhi" 
proposed,  in  his  sober  fash  on  S      f  '"'  """'  «"«!  he       ■ 
honour  of  his  flag  by  Snfl    "'*°'"" ''^^  »^n«hed 
hest  An,    •,,„  f.J J^gP  "-g  singJe-handed  the 
ine  Chesapeake  was  a  «„  \. 

was  a  man  of  briiJiL? "1     *=omniander.    UureC 
^^d  won  fame  four tntK^"'  '=°"^^^«'  -" 
^omet    after  a  hard  light  ttR^f-T"""^  «  tl"' 
Peacock      For  this  feat  he  had  ni"         ■'"'^-of-war 
«««/.«*..  and  in  his  brief  s^e^f  ^'°'"°'^'^  *°  ^^e 
deck  just  before  the  fi^i,!     ?!  ^  ^'^°'^  the  quarter 
»>« mailed  upthe^  tnfonhf,  '^  ^^-'-  Ct 
a  Pop'ilar  hero  by  exhort,/,  5'    ^''*  ^'^''^'^  --^''ade  Sin, 
""^  '='^^'    i'.o.i^Aher?  ^'^'^'^'•^wto  •P^cockC. 

^^-^-- was  larger  than  the  ..«««^,,., 
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crew  was  nearly  a  hundred  men  stronger,  its  weight 
of  fire  598  lbs.  as  against  the  Shannon's  538  lbs.  Her 
guns  fired  double-headed  shot,  and  bars  of  wrought- 
iron  connected  by  links  and  loosely  tied  by  a  few 
rope  yarns,  which,  when  discharged  from  the  gun, 
spread  out  and  formed  a  flying  iron  .  hain  6  feet  long. 
Its  canister  shot  contained  jagged  pieces  of  iron, 
broken  bolts,  and  nails.  As  the  British  had  a  repu- 
tation for  boarding,  a  large  barrel  of  unslacked  lime 
was  provided  to  fling  in  the  faces  of  the  boarders. 
An  early  shot  from  the  Shannon,  by  the  way,  struck 
this  cask  of  lime  and  scattered  its  contents  in  the 
faces  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Chesapeake  consisted 
of  several  hundred  pairs  of  handcuffs,  intended  for 
the  wnsts  of  English  prisoners.  Boston  citizens  pre- 
pared a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  victors  for  the 
same  evening,  and  a  small  fleet  of  pleasure  boats 
followed  the  Chesapeake  as  she  came  gallant'y  out  to 
the  fight. 

Never  was  a  braver,  shorter  or  more  murderous 
fight.  Laurence,  the  most  gallant  of  men,  bore 
steadily  down,  without  firing  a  shot,  to  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  Shannon.  When  within  fifty  yards  he 
luffed ;  his  men  sprang  into  the  shrouds  and  gave 
three  cheers.  Broke  fought  with  characteristic 
silence  and  composure.  He  forbade  his  men  to  cheer, 
enforced  the  sternest  silence  along  Lis  deck,  and 
ordered  the  captain  of  each  gun  to  fire  as  his  piece 
bore  on  the  enemy.  '  Fire  into  her  quarters,'  he  said, 
•main-deck  into  main-deck,  quarter-deck  into  quarter- 
deck.     Kill  the  men,  and  the  ship  is  yours.' 
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i/  innon.  then  her  whole  side  leaped  into  flame. 
Never  was  a  more  fatal  brc  idside  discharged.  A 
tempest  of  shot,  splinters,  torn  hammocks,  cut  rigging, 
and  wreck  of  every  kind  was  hurled  like  a  do.fd 
across  the  deck  of  the  Ck.srpeakc.  and  of  X50  men 

wo„?.T  ?'''•  ""'^  '•^'^^  "°  ^««  ^^^  or 
wounded.  A  more  fatal  loss  to  the  Americans 
instantly  followed,  as  Captain  Laurence,  the  fie" 
«.ul  of  h,s  ship,  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  by  an 
tnghsh  marme.  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  answering  thunder  of  the  Chesapeake's  guns  of 
course  rolled  out,  and  then,  following  quick,  the  over- 
whelmmg  blast  of  the  Shannon's  broadside  once  mo«. 
Each  ship  mdeed.  fired  two  full  broadsides,  and.  as 

hro  TI  ^^\n^y  °"*  °f  ''"g*'  P*rt  of  another 
broads.de.    The  firmg  of  the  Chesapeake  was  furious 
and  deadly  enough  to  have  disabled  an  ordinary  ship 
It  is  computed  that  40  effective  shots  would  be 
enough  to  disable  a  frigate    the  Shannon  during  the 
SIX  mmutes  of  the  firing  was  struck  by  no  less  than 
158  shots,  a  fact  which  proves  the  steadiness  and  power 
of  the  American  fire.    But  the  fire  of  the  Shannon 
was  overwhelming.     1„  those  same  six  fatal  minutes 
she  smote  the  Chesapeake  with  no  less  than  362  shots 
an  average  of  60  shots  of  all  sizes  every  minute,  a^ 
agamst  the  Chesapeake's  28  shots.    The  Chesapeake 
was  fir-built,  and  the  British  shot  riddled  her. 

The  swift,  deadly,  concentrated  fire  of  the  British 
in  two  quick-following  broadsides  practically  decided 
the  combat.  The  partially  disabled  vessels  drifted 
together,  and  the  Chesapeake  fell  on  board  the  Shannon 
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B/„w*'""*fu  "v"'''"^  *••'  "♦"»»»"*  main-Chains, 
w^  ■?  u*  'P*  ^°""**  together,  looked  over  the 
blood-splashed  decks  of  the  American  and  saw  the  men 
deserting  the  quarter-deck  guns,  under  the  terror  of 
another  broadside  at  so  short  a  distance.  'Follow 
me  who  can,'  he  shouted,  and  with  characteristic 

S^rJ'*lT'''7'"  *"^  ^^^  phrase-across  the 
Chesapeake  s  bulwark.  He  was  followed  by  some 
32  seamen  and  i8  marin's-50  British  boarders  leap- 
ing upon  a  ship  with  a  crew  of  400  men,  a  force  which^ 

^tm"  V^.  '*'""'''"'  broadsides  of  the  Shanno^, 
still  numbered  270  unwounded  men  in  its  ranks. 

It  IS  absurd  to  deny  to  the  Americans  courage  of 
^e  very  finest  quality,  but  the  amazing  and  unex- 
pec  ed  severity  of  the  Oh,.nmm'i  fire  had  destroyed 
for  the  moment  their  mcr^ie,  and  the  British  were  in 

irrsuir'""^-  '^^^  ^^^^^^n  of  the  Shannon, 
an  old  Rodney  man,  lashed  the  two  ships  together 
and  in  the  act  had  his  left  .rm  literally  hacked  off  by 
repeated  strokes  of  a  cutlass,  and  was  killed. 

One  British  midshipman,  followed  by  five  topmen 
crept  along  the  Shannon's  foreyard  and  stormed  the 
a««^«**s  foretop.  killing  the  men  stationed  there, 
and  then  swarmed  down  by  a  back-stay  to  join  the 

ttrl^  T  '??  ^'^^'  '^"°*^^'  "^^^y  'ri«d  to  attack 
the  CA««^«A,',n,i2zen.top  from  the  starboard  main- 
yard  arm  but  being  hindered  by  the  foot  of  the  top- 
sail, stretched  himself  out  on  the  mainyard  arm,  and 
from  that  post  shot  three  of  the  enemy  in  succession. 
Meanwhile  the  fight  on  the  deck  had  been  short 
and  sharp;  some  of  the  Americans  leaped  overboard 
and    others    rushed    below;    and    Laurence,  lying 
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British  flag  was  flymg  over  the  American  ship     The 

wrists,  and  the  Boston  citizens  had  to  consume  with 
what  appetite  they  might,  their  own  banqLT       / 

thirt.    ^"'•^^''  °"  '^'  *^°  '^^^  ^^  dreadful.     I„ 

TnTtMhe^grraL^'  Tnl^  ^^^"?  T"  ^°^  -'^ 
«.,-.<••  .  "sn"; lasted.  In  the  combat  betwixt  thp« 
two  fnga  es  in  fact,  nearly  as  many  men  wl/e  stnS 
down  as  m  the  whole  Battle  of  Navarino ! 

Captain   Broke   was    desperately   wounded    i„   « 

round   to  fi.7,rrof    E    """^'  *"'"  '"""J 
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fellow's  pike  and  wounded  him  in  the  face,  but  . 

instantly  struck  down  with  a  blow  from  the  butt-end 
of  a  musket,  which  laid  bare  his  skull.  He  also 
received  a  slash  from  the  cutlass  of  the  third  man, 
which  clove  a  portion  of  skull  completely  away  and 
left  the  brain  bare.  He  fell,  and  was  grappled  on  the 
deck  by  the  man  he  had  first  wounded,  a  powerful 
fellow,  who  got  uppermost,  and  raised  a  bayonet  to 
thrust  through  Broke.  At  this  moment  a  British 
marine  came  running  up,  and,  concluding  that  the 
man  underneath  must  be  an  American,  also  raised  his 
bayonet  to  give  the  coup  dt  grace.  '  Pooh,  pooh,  you 
fool  r  said  Broke  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  fashion, 
'don't  you  know  your  captain?'  whereupon  the 
marine  changed  the  direction  of  his  thrust  and  slew 
the  American. 

Broke  was  at  once  created  a  Baronet  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story 
of  the  fight  was  received  with  mingled  wrath  and 
incredulity.  '  When  the  certainty  was  known,'  says 
an  American, '  I  remember  the  public  gloom,  the  uni- 
versal badges  of  mourning.  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship," 
the  dying  words  of  Laurence,  were  on  every  tongue.' 

It  was  a  great  fight,  the  most  memorable  and 
dramatic  sea-duel  in  naval  history.  The  combatants 
were  men  of  the  same  stock,  and  fought  with  equal 
bravery.  Both  nations,  in  fact,  may  be  proud  of  a 
fight  so  frank,  so  fair,  so  gallant.  The  world,  we 
may  hope,  will  never  witness  another  Shannon  engaged 
in  the  fierce  wrestle  of  battle  with  another  Chesapeake, 
for  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
knitted  together  by  a  bond  woven  of  common  blood 
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and  speech  and  political  ideal*  that  grows  stronger 
every  year. 

For  a  few  years  the  Shamon  and  the  Chesapeake  lay 
peacefully  side  by  side  in  the  Medway,  and  the  two 
famous  ships  might  well  have  been  preserved  as 
trophies.  The  Chesapeake  was  bought  by  the  Admiralty 
after  the  fight  for  exactly  ;f2i,3i4  iis.  iijd.,  and  six 
years  afterwards  she  was  sold  as  mere  old  timber  for 
£500,  was  broken  up,  and  to-day  stands  as  a  Hamp- 
shire flour-mill,  peacefully  grinding  English  corn; 
but  still  on  the  mill-timbers  can  be  seen  the  marks  of 
the  grape  and  round  shot  of  the  Shannon. 

The  flag  of  the  Chesapeake  was  bought  from  a  col- 
lector in  1908  for  850  guineas,  and  presented  to  the 
English  nation,  being  lodged  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Museum,  together  with  the  bugle  on  which 
was  sounded  the  famous  Balaclava  charge. 
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KING-MAKING  WATERLOO 
(June  18,  1813) 

I.  The  Bival  Hosts. 

■  And  there  was  moanting  in  hot  baste :  the  stetJ, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips—'  The  foe  i   Thejr  come,  they 
come  I' 
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Lut  noon  beheld  them  full  of  Insty  lift^ 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  iignal-sound  of  strife, 
The  mom  the  manhalUng  In  arms,— the  day  ^ 

Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  It,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse,— friend,  foe,— in  one  red  burial  blent  I" 

Lord  Byiom. 

For  weeks  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  scattered 
over  a  district  loo  miles  by  40,  had  been  keeping 
guard  over  the  French  frontier.  Mighty  hosts  of 
Russians  and  Austrians  were  creeping  slowly  across 
Europe  to  join  them.  Napoleon,  skilfully  shrouding 
his  movements  in  impenetrable  secrecy,  was  about  to 
leap  across  the  Sambre,  and  both  BlUcher  and  Wel- 
lington had  to  guess  what  would  be  his  point  of 
attack;  and  they,  as  it  happened,  guessed  wrongly. 

Napoleon's  strategy  was  determined  partly  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  two 
generals,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  bases  of  the 
allied  armies  lay  at  widely  separate  points— the  Eng- 
lish base  at  Antwerp,  the  Prussian  on  the  Rhine. 
BlUcher  was  essentially  'a  hussar  general';  the 
fighting  impulse  ran  riot  in  his  blood.  If  attacked, 
he  would  certainly  fight  where  he  stood;  if  defeated, 
and  driven  back  on  his  base,  he  must  move  in  diverg- 
ing lines  from  Wellington.  That  BlUcher  would 
abandon  Lis  base  to  keep  touch  with  Wellington— as 
actually  happened— Napoleon  never  guessed, 

Wellington,  cooler  and  more  methodical  than  his 
Prussian  fellow-commander,  would  not  fight,  it  was 
certain,  till  his  troops  were  called  in  on  every  side 
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and  he  was  ready.  BlOcher  was  nearer  the  French 
frontier.  Napoleon  calculated  that  he  could  leap 
upon  him,  bar  Wellington  from  coming  to  his  help 
by  planting  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  win  a  great  battle 
before  Wellington  could  join  hands  with  his  ally,  and 
then  in  turn  crush  Wellington.  It  was  splendid 
strategy,  splendidly  begun,  but  left  fatally  in- 
complete. 

Napoleon  fought  and  defeated  Blflcher  at  Ligny 
on  June  16,  attacking  Quatre  Bras  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  English.  Wellington  visited 
Blucher's  lines  before  the  fight  began,  and  said  to 
him : '  Every  general  knows  his  own  men,  but  if  my 
lines  were  drawn  up  in  this  fashion  I  should  expect 
to  get  beaten ' ;  and  as  he  cantered  back  to  his  own 
army  he  said  to  those  about  him :  '  If  Bonaparte  be 
what  I  suppose  he  is,  the  Prussians  will  get  a  good 
licking  to-day.' 

Captain  Bowles  was  standing  beside  the  Duke  at 
Quatre  Bras  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  a 
Prussian  staff-officer,  his  horse  covered  with  sweat, 
galloped  up  and  whispered  an  agitated  message  in 
the  Duke's  ear.  The  Duke,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  dismissed  him,  and,  turning  to  Bowles, 
said : '  Old  Blflcher  has  had  a  thorough  good  licking, 
and  gone  back  to  Wavre,  eighteen  miles.  As  he  has 
gone  back,  we  must  go  too.  I  suppose  in  England 
they  will  say  we  have  been  licked.  I  can't  help  it  I' 
And  in  five  minutes,  without  stirring  from  the  spot, 
he  had  given  complete  orders  for  a  retreat  to 
Waterloo. 
Waterloo    is    a    battlefield    of    singularly    small 
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dimensions.  The  British  front  did  not  extend  for 
more  than  two  miles;  the  gap  betwixt  Hougoumont 
and  La  Haye  Sainte,  through  which  Ney  poured  his 
hying  tide  of  cavalry,  15,000  strong,  is  only  900  yards 
wide,  a  distance  equal,  say,  to  a  couple  of  city  blocks. 
The  ndge  on  which  Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  is 
less  than  2,000  yards  distant  from  that  on  which  the 
British  stood.  It  sloped  steadily  upward,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  Napoleon's  whole  force  was  disclosed 
at  a  glance,  and  every  combination  of  troops  made 
in  preparation  for  an  attack  on  the  British  line  was 
clearly  visible,  a  fact  which  greatly  assisted  Welling, 
ton  m  his  arrangements  for  meeting  it. 

The  opposing  armies  differed  rather  in  quality 
than  m  numbers.    Wellington  had,  roughly,  a  total 
of  67,000  men  and  156  guns.     Napoleon  had  a  total 
of,  say,  72,000  men,  with  246  guns.    In  infantry  the 
two  armies  were  about  equal,  in  cavalry  the  French 
were   superior,  and  in  guns  their  superiority  was 
enormous.      But  the    French    were    war-hardened 
veterans,  the  men  of  Austeriitz  and  of  Wagram   of 
one  blood  and  speech  and  military  type-a  homoge- 
neous  mass,  on  flame  with  wariike  enthusiasm.    Of 
Wellington's  troops,  only  30,000  were  British  and 
German ;  many  even  of  these  had  never  seen  a  shot 
fired  m  battle,  and  were  raw  drafts  from  the  militia 
still  wearing  the  militia  uniform;     Only  12,000  were 
old  Pemnsula  troops.     Uss  than  7,000  of  Welling- 
ton  s  cavalry  were  British,  and  took  any  part  in  the 
actual  battle. 

Nearly  18,000  were  Dutch- Belgians,  whose  courage 
was  doubtful.    Speaking  of  them  afterwards,  Wei- 
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lington  said:  'The  mere  name  of  Napoleon  had 
beaten  them,  before  they  fired  a  shot  1' 

The  French  themselves  did  justice  to  the  native 
fighting  quality  of  the  British.  •  The  English  in- 
fantry,' as  Foy  told  the  Emperor  on  the  morning  of 
Waterloo,  'are  the  very  devil  to  fight;'  and  Napo- 
leon, five  years  after,  at  St.  Helena,  said :  •  One  might 
as  well  try  to  charge  through  a  wall.'  Soult,  again, 
told  Napoleon  :  'Sire,  I  know  these  English.  They 
will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  before 
they  lose  it.'  That  this  was  true,  even  of  the  raw 
lads  from  the  militia,  Waterloo  proved.  But  it  is' 
idle  to  deny  that  of  the  two  armies  the  French,  tried 
by  abstract  military  tests,  was  far  the  stronger. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  many  of  the 
British  troops  had  fought  desperately  on  the  i6th, 
and  retreated  on  the  17th  from  Quatre  Bras  to 
Waterloo  under  furious  rain,  and  the  whole  army 
was  soddened  and  chilled  with  sleeping  unsheltered 
on  the  soaked  ground.  Many  of  the  men,  as  they 
rose  hungry  and  shivering  from  their  sleeping-place 
m  the  mud,  were  so  stiff  and  cramped  that  they 
could  not  stand  upright. 


n.  Honconmont. 

The  ground  was  heavy  with  the  rains  of  the  night, 
and  Napoleon  lingered  till  nearly  noon  before  he 
launched  his  attack  on  the  British  lines.  At  ten 
minutes  to  twelve  the  first  heavy  gun  rang  sullenly 
from  the  French  ridge,  and  from  the  French  left  a 
corps,  6,000  strong,  flung  itself  on  Hougoumont. 
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Hougoumont  was  a  strong  post.  The  fire  from 
the  windows  in  the  main  building  commanded  the 
orchard,  that  from  the  orchard  commanded  the 
wood,  that  from  the  wood  swept  the  ridge.  The 
French  had  crossed  the  ridge,  cleared  the  wood,  and 
were  driving  the  Guards,  fighting  vehemently,  out  of 
the  orchard  into  the  hollow  road  between  the  house 
and  the  British  ridge.  But  they  could  do  no  more. 
The  light  companies  of  the  Foot  Guards,  under 
Lieut.-Colonel  Macdonnell,  held  the  buildings  and 
orchard. 

It  was  ttoubted  whether  Hougoumont  could  be 
held  against  the  enemy ;  but  Wellington  had  great 
confidence  in  Macdonnell,  a  Highlander  of  gigantic 
strength  and  coolest  daring,  and  nobly  did  this  brave 
Scotsman  fulfil  his  trust.  All  day  long  the  attack 
thundered  round  Hougoumont.  The  French  masses 
moved  again  and  again  to  the  assault  upon  it.  It 
was  scour  ^  id  with  musketry  and  set  on  fire  with 
shells  But  steadfastly  under  the  roar  of  the  guns 
and  tl  ierce  crackle  of  small-arms,  ar. '  ^ven  while 
the  roofs  were  in  fla^nes  above  their  neads,  the 
gallant  Guardsmen  held  their  post.  Once  the  main 
gateway  was  burst  open,  and  the  French  broke  in. 
They  were  instantly  bayoneted,  and  Macdonnell, 
with  a  clutter  of  officers  and  a  sergeant  named 
Graham,  by  sheer  force  shut  the  gate  again  in  the 
face  of  the  desperate  French. 

More  than  2,000  killed  and  wounded  fell  in  the 
long  seven  hours'  fighic  which  raged  round  this 
Belgian  farmhouse.  More  than  12,000  infantry  were 
flung  into  the  attack.    The  defence,  including  the 
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unifonns  and  smoke  W».t   ^?^  ^""P  '^'^  *on> 

continuously  L'^^irh^"'^'?"  ^''°  had  fought 
out  to  meet  tht'ald  criS"'.  ^oT?,''^*"'^  '^"^ 
the  amy  I    Everyman  of'    V^*"^  <l«'ence  has  saved 

£500  to  the  bravest  s^ldf^r  at  W  f ".  h"""'''*^ 
Wellington  to  be  t"f  ^.^dge'^'^^i^i^^'L^  ^"''-' 
Macdonnell.  who  handed  thflon^t'^h*'  "'""^ 

Ht;gr.tr»----"nSrrtx3 

ni.  Kctoa  tad  D'Brlon. 

*•  *»PP  0  t""  dring  Md  t^d«d/ 

Scott 

gunnels  not  fofirfS'thrS'^K 'I''"'*  °''^'='^  •»« 
at  the  French  clmfs,  Slh^r^l,'"*  °°^^ 

-in    concentrated  thdr  "fif  o^'L  ^h  "  '""^ 
French  practice  und^r  ♦>,».  j-  •        """sh  guns. 

very  beaWrntht^eTuSs°lr.":ir^ 
aim,  and  the  British  ^unne^  f!!T  ^^^""'^^  their 

on  the  French  mai^s^ ^Jt  d/S;.  ^"  ^'^^^  ^« 
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Ih,?^   T.  "l^*^  '«*^*'«=«»  ^th  shouts   to  Se 

lancers  and  cuirassiers,  rode  on  their  flank  readv  Z 

chajje  the  broken  masses  of  the  British  "L;^^  *° 

The  Bntish  hne  at  this  point  consisted  of  PiSon's 

^7^i:.T'  '^"^  °'  ^''^*'  '^  slender twSeep 
line  of  about  3.000  men.    As  the  great  mass  of  th^ 

«»emy  came  slowly  on.  the  British  finTw^^dr^LiS ' 
^r^Z  T"  *«*^'''  •'""P'  •"  -onosyllabS^; 

^  Hnes  with^f«^.irtSrnTrfrye;TeJ 

slot  th«  f'^'I""""!  '^«""  *°  *«=«"<i  the  British 
ofT^t*  ^u  '^  ^""^  ''^'^  *°  ^^  their  fire  for  fear 
of  stnkmg  their  own  forces.    The  British  ,nf,„* 

o^J'  YV^.'  ^"^'^'^^  ''-''  f^m  S^^  citwS 
t^tore  them  but  a  cluster  of  British  batteries  and  I 
thin  hne  of  quickly  retreating  skirmishers 

tne  95th  Rifles,  and  these  opened  a  6re  so  sudden 
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and  close  and  deadly  that  the  huge  mass  of  the 
French  swung  almost  involuntarily  to  the  right,  off 
Its  true  track.  Then  with  fierce  roU  of  drums  and 
shouts  of  'En  avanti'  the  Frenchmen  reached  the 
crest.  Suddenly  there  rose  before  them  Picton's 
tteady  Imes,  along  which  there  ran,  in  one  red  flame 
from  end  to  end,  a  dreadful  volley.  Again  the  fierce 
musketry  crackled,  and  yet  again.  The  Frenchmen 
tried  to  deploy,  and  Pi,  ton,  seizing  the  moment, 
ordered  his  lines  to  charge.  'Charge I  charge  I'  he 
cned.    '  Hurrah  r 

The  swift  and  resolute  advance  of  Picton's  lines, 
though  It  was  a  charge  of  3,000  men  on  a  body  four 
times  their  number,  was  irresistible.  The  leading 
nmks  of  the  French  opened  a  hurried  fire,  under 
which  Picton  himself  feU  shot  through  the  head; 
then  as  the  British  line  came  on  at  the  double-the 
men  with  bent  heads,  the  level  bayonets  one  steady 
edge  of  steel,  the  fierce  light  which  gleams  along  the 
fighting  line  playing  on  them-the  leading  battalions 
of  the  French  halted  irresolute,  shrunk  back,  swayed 
to  and  fro,  and  fell  into  a  shapeless  receding  mass. 

The  head  of  the  French  column  was  faUing  to 
pieces,  but  the  main  body  was  yet  steady,  and  the 
cuirassiers  covering  its  flank  were  coming  swifUy  on. 
tJut  at  this  moment  there  broke  upon  them  the 
ternfic  counterstroke,  not  of  WeUington.  but  of  Lord 
Uxbridge,  into  whose  hands  Wellington,  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  quite  unusual  for  him,  had  given 
the  absolute  control  of  his  cavalry,  fettering  him  by 
no  specific  orders. 
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ZV. 'SootUnd  fbr  KtwI' 
The  attack  of  the  Household  and  Union  Brigades 
at  Waterloo  ,s  one  of  the  most  dazzling  and  dramatic 
mcdents  of  the  great  fight.  For  suddenness,  fire, 
and  far-reachmg  results,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel  that  famous  charge  in  the  history  of  war. 
The  Household  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  ist  and 
Mid  Life  Guards,  and  the  Dragoon  Guards,  with  the 
j^'^^^j^'^J^^^PPort.  moved  first.  Lord  Uxbridge  heading 

They  leaped  the  hedge,  or  burst  through  it.  crossed 
the  road-at  that  point  of  shallow  depth-and  met 
the  French  cuirassiers  in  full  charge.    The  British 
«rere  bigger  men  on  bigger  horses,  and  they  had 
gained  the  full  momentum  of  their  charge  when  the 
two  lines  met.    The  French,  to  do  them  justice,  did 
not  shrink.    The  charging  lines  crashed  together,  like 
living  and  swiftly  moving  walls,  and  the  sound  of 
their  impact  rang  sharp,  sudden,  deep,  and  long 
drawn  out  above  the  din  of  the  conflict.   The  French 
wore  armour,  and  carried  longer  swords  than  the 
Bntish,  but  they  were  swept  away  in  an  instant,  and 
went,  a  broken  and  shattered  mass  of  men  and  horses 
down  the  slope.     Some  of  them  were  tumbled  into 
the  sand-pit,  amongst  the  astonished  Rifles  there,  who 
instantly  bayoneted  them.     Others  were  swept  upon 
the  masses  of  their  own  infantry,  fiercely  followed  by 
the  Life  Guards. 

The  2nd  Life  Guards  and  the  Dragoons,  coming 
on  a  little  in  the  rear,  struck  the  right  regiment  of 
the  cuirassiers  and  hurled  them  across  the  junction 
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of  the  (oads.  Shaw,  the  famous  Life  Guardsman, 
was  killed  here.  He  was  a  perfect  swordsman,  a 
man  of  colossal  strength,  and  is  said  to  have  cut 
down,  through  helmet  and  skull,  no  fewer  than  nine 
men  in  the  mtlie. 

Meanwhile  the  Union  Brigade  on  the  left,  consist- 
ing of  the  Royals  and  the  Inniskillings,  with  the 
Scots  Greys  in  support,  had  broken  into  the  fight. 
The  Royals,  coming  on  at  full  speed  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  broke  upon  the  astonished  vision  of  the 
French  infantry  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred 
yards.  It  was  an  alarming  vision  of  waving  swords, 
crested  helmets,  fierce  red  nostrils,  and  galloping 
hoofs.  The  leading  files  tried  to  turn,  but  in  an 
instant  the  Royals  were  upon  them,  cutting  them 
down  furiously. 

The  Scots  Greys  were  supposed  to  be  'in  support'; 
but  coming  swiftly  up,  they  suddenly  saw  on  their  left 
shoulder  Marcognet's  divisions,  the  extreme  right  of 
the  French,  At  that  sight  the  Greys  swung  a  little 
off  to  their  left,  swept  through  the  intervals  of  the 
92nd,  and  smote  the  French  battalions  full  in  front. 
As  the  Greys  rode  through  the  intervals  of  the  foot- 
men— Scotch  horsemen  through  Scotch  infantry — 
the  Scotch  blood  in  both  regiments  naturally  took 
fire.  Greetings  in  broadest  Doric  flew  from  man  to 
man.  The  pipes  skirled  fiercely.  '  Scotland  for  ever  I' 
went  up  in  a  stormy  shout  from  the  kilted  lines.  Many 
of  the  Highlanders  caught  hold  of  the  stirrups  of  the 
Greys  and  raced  forward  with  them — Scotsmen  calling 
to  Scotsmen — into  the  ranks  of  the  French.  The 
gand,  in  fact,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their 
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What  could  resist 


own  officers,  'went  half  mad.' 
such  a  charge  ? 

The  two  British  cavalry  brigades  were  by  this  time 
riding  roughly  abreast,  the  men  drunk  with  warlike 
excitement  and  completely  out  of  hand,  and  most  of 
their  officers  were  little  better.  They  simply  rode 
over  D'Erlon's  broken  ranks.  The  British  squadrons, 
wildly  disordered,  but  drunk  with  battle  fury,  and 
each  man  fighting  for  his  •  ain  hand,'  swept  across 
the  valley,  rode  up  to  the  crest  of  the  French  posi- 
tion,  stormed  through  the  great  battery  there,  slew 
drivers  and  horses,  and  so  completely  wrecked  the 
battery  that  forty  guns  out  of  its  seventy  never  came 
into  action  again. 

Then  there  came  the  French  counter-stroke.  The 
French  batteries  opened  on  the  triumphant  but  dis- 
ordered British  squadrons ;  a  brigade  of  lancers  smote 
them  on  the  flank  and  rolled  them  up.  But  the  Light 
Cavalry  Brigade  was  by  this  time  moving  dowp  from 
the  British  front,  and  behind  its  steady  squadrons 
the  broken  remains  of  the  two  brigades  found 
shelter. 

Though  the  British  cavalry  suffered  terribly  in 
retiring,  nevertheless  they  had  accomplished  what 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  describes  as  '  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  successes  ever  achieved  by  horsemen  over  in- 
fantry.' These  two  brigades,  which  did  not  number 
more  than  2,000  swords,  wrecked  an  entire  infantry 
corps,  disabled  forty  guns,  overthrew  a  division  of 
cuirassiers,  took  3,000  prisoners,  and  captured  two 
eagles.  The  moral  effect  of  the  charge  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  even  its  material  results.    The  French 
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infantry  never  afterwards  throughout  the  battle,  lintil 
the  Old  Guard  appeared  upon  the  scene,  moved  for- 
ward with  real  confidence  against  the  British  position. 
Those  'terrible  horsemen'  had  stamped  themselves 
upon  their  imagination. 


V.  Bonemen  and  Sqoant. 

*  On  cams  tba  whirlwind— lika  (ba  latt 
Bat  fierectt  twaep  of  tempatt-bUii— 
On  came  the  whirlwind— ttael-glmmt  broka 
Lika  lightning  through  tha  rolling  insoka: 

Tha  war  wa«  wakad  anaw, 
Tbraa  hundred  cannon-months  roar'd  load. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fiia,  in  full  caraA-, 
Rush'd  on  tha  ponderous  cnirassiar, 
The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  roU'd  along, 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Paal'd  vrildly  the  imperial  name.' 

Scott. 

Napoleon's  infantry  had  foiled  to  capture  either 
Hougoumont  or  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  great  infantry 
attack  on  the  British  left  had  failed,  and  though  the 
stubborn  fight  round  the  two  farmhouses  never 
paused,  the  main  battle  along  tiis  ridge  for  a  time  re- 
solved Itself  into  an  artillery  duel.  Battery  answered 
battery  across  the  narrow  valley,  nearly  four  hundred 
pns  m  action  at  once,  the  gunners  toiling  fiercely  to 
load  and  fire  with  the  utmost  speed.    Wellington 
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ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  on  the  reverse  of  the 
ridge;  but  the  French  had  the  range  perfectly,  and 
sheUs  fell  thickly  on  the  ranks  of  recumbent  men, 
and  solid  shot  tore  through  them.  '  Hard  pounding 
this,  gentlemen,'  said  Wellington  as  he  rode  past  his 
much-enduring  battalions.  'Let  us  see  who  will 
pound  longest.' 

At  four  o'clock  came  the  great  cavalry  attack  of 
the  French.  Through  the  gap  between  the  two  farm- 
houses the  French  for  two  long  hours  poured  on  the 
British  line  the  whole  strength  of  their  magnificent 
caval.y,  led  by  Ney  in  person.  To  meet  the  assault, 
Wellington  drew  up  his  first  line  in  a  long  chequer 
of  squares— five  in  the  first  line ;  four,  covering  their 
intervals,  in  the  second.  In  advance  of  them  were 
the  British  guns,  with  their  sadly  reduced  comple- 
ment of  gunners.  Immediately  behind  the  squares 
were  the  British  cavalry  brigades;  the  Household 
Brigade, reduced  by  this  time  to  a  couple  of  squadrons; 
and  behind  them,  in  turn,  the  Dutch-Belgian  infantry. 
When  the  British  front  was  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pounded  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  Ney  brought  on  his  huge  mass  of  cavalry— 
twenty-one  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  nineteen 
squadrons  of  the  Light  Cavalry  of  the  Guard. 

At  a  slow  trot  they  came  down  the  French  slope, 
crossed  the  valley,  and,  closing  their  ranks  and  quick- 
ening their  stride,  swept  up  to  the  British  line,  and 
broke,  a  swiriing  torrent  of  men  and  horses,  over 
the  crest.  Nothing,  could  be  more  majestic,  "id 
apparently  resistless,  than  their  onset— 4he  gl^am 
of  so  many  thousand  helmets  and  breastplates,  the 
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smft-coming  hiiMD  t„gM  bdor.  thtm  tm  Ih.  lad 
Z„  fr*  "^  °'™»'  """»  •""'k  of  .hT™^ 

tenes  were  in  their  possess  on ;  thev  look«l  * «  »-« 
annv  in  rmif     c„ jj    i    ^l      .     ™  'ooicea  to  see  an 

slackened    still  L*    5      •  ^'*~*  ^™  ^''at  never 
tumuU  S'thl  K  "'*«™'««i-     The  torrent  and 

rreat?L"''™u''°''^°^  *='*«'=''«».•  but  as  they 
h^Ls-tiZT  ^  '"'"^"^^  squadron-men  3 

parteTLpt  pLT/anks  ;f\l°e  °""^  "^"^^^^^ 

with  d.^.%Lys.stXtij^x;ss^ 

«•  tpace  beyond,  to  be  instantly  charged  by  the 
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British  cavalry,  and  driven  back  in  wreck  over  the 
cntisn  slope. 

As  the  struggling  mass  left  the  crest  clear,  the 
irench  guns  broke  in  a  tempest  of  shot  on  the 
squares,  while  the  scattered  French  re-formed  in  the 
valley,  and  prepared  for  a  second  and  yet  more  des- 
perate assault. 

Foiled  in  his  first  attack,  Ney  drew  an  extra  divi- 
sion of  thirty-seven  squadrons-eleven  of  cuirassiers, 
s«  of  carabineers,  and  the  Red  Uncers  of  the  Guard 
—into  the  whirlpool  of  his  renewed  assault ;  and  this 
time  the  mass,  though  it  came  forward  more  slowly 
was  almost  double  in    ,ea.   Gleaming  with  lance  and 
sword  and  cuirass,  it  undulate^  as  it  crossed  the 
broken  slopes,  tiU  it  seemed  a  sea,  shining  with 
I0.OOO  points  of  glancing  steel,  in  motion.     The 
Bntish  squares  on  the  reverse  slope,  as  they  obeyed 
the  order,  •  Prepare  to  receive  cavalry  I'  and  feU  grimly 
into  formation,  could  hear  the  thunder  of  the  coming 
storm-the  shriU  cries  of  the  officers,  the  deeper 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  clash  of  scabbard  on  stirrup 
the  fierce  tramp  of  the  iron-shod  hoofs.    Squadron 
after  squadron  came  over  the  ridge,  like  successive 
human  waves;   then,  like  a  sea  broken  loose,  the 
flood  of  furious  horsemen  inundated  the  whole  slope 
on  which  the  squares  were  drawn  up.     But  each 
square— a  tiny,  immovable  island  of  red,  with   its 
fnnge  of  smoke  and  steel  and  darting  flame-stood 
doggedly    resolute.      No    French    leader,    however 
danng  ventured  to  ride  home  on  the  very  bayonets. 
,f   r    .  maddened  men  and  horses  swung 

suUeniy  back  across  the  ridge,  while  the   British 
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gunnera  rai,  out  and  scourged  them  with  grape  as 
they  rode  down  the  slope.  ^    ^ 

wJ"pel?e"'tf.*°t°''^^^ 
as  repeated.    No  less  than  thirteen  times  it  was 

^d  Ilk?h'  ''""^'  '°'"™^"  '^^  oveHhe  rii;: 

pamea.  With  such  cool  courage  did  thi.  RrJf.ct. 
squares  endure  the  fiery  rush  of  fh»  T  u  V^ 
that  at  la<!t  tf,»  f  r    ?     ^  French  cavalry, 

scornful.    They  would  growl  out,  'Here  come  these 
fods  agam  .  as  a  fresh  sweep  of  horsemenTmVon 
the  Bntrh        '  '''°°°  ^'•^"'^'^  '^°^'--n  'o^e  ound 

:i^rto-;nL:irSr-^.r^t^ 

wuh  lancers,  cuirassiers,  light  and  hird^g^.? 
and  hussars,  with  the  British  guns  in  Theirs 
possession;  and  yet  not  a  square  was  broken 


VI.  The  Old  Guard. 

•On  I  on  r  wt«s  sUU  his  .tern  exclaim  • 
Confroal  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame  r 
Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun  I 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  I 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance. 
My  Guard-my  chosen-charge  foTprance 
France  and  Napoleon  I-  ' 

Loud  answer'd  their  acclaiming  shout 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out  * 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share 

?H.if  \    K^r*^''  "'°"'  "">  'Weld, 
SlJl  In  the  battle-front  reveal'd 

Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field. 
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C*m«  like  a  bMm  of  light. 
In  «caon  prompt,  in  Mntencs  brief— 
'  Soldien,  itand  firm  I'  exclaim-d  the  Chief  • 
•  Eoglud  shaU  teU  the  fight  I' 

SeoiT. 
Napoleon  had  expended  in  vain  upon  the  stubborn 
British  hnes  his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  artillery. 
]  There  remained  only  the  Guard  I    The  long  summer 

evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when,  at  half-past 
Kven,  he  marshalled  these  famous  soldiers  for  the 
final  attack.    The  eight  battalions  of  the  immortal 
,  Guard  formed  a  body  of  magnificent  soldiers.     The 

prestige  of  a  hundred  victories  played  round  their 
i  bayonets.   Their  assault  had  never  yet  been  resisted. 

NeyandFnantledthemon.    Napoleon  himself,  as 
I  the  men  marched  past  him  to  the  assault,  spoke  some 

J  fiery  words  of  exhortation  to  each  company-the  last 

,  words  he  ever  spoke  to  his  G-iard. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  majestic,  nothing  more 
menacing,  than  the  advance  of  this  gaUant  force,  and 

I  !.•  "^f*.    *"  ''  °°*'''''S  °°  ^^  »"*«!»  "d«e.  with  iu 

disabled  guns  and  shot-torn  battalions,  could  check 
f  such  an  assault. 

i  *u^*^?*  °°  *  ""S''*'y  diagonal  line,  it  moved  up 

the  British  slope.  The  guns  smote  it  fiercely;  but 
never  shnnking  or  pausing,  the  great  double  column 
rnoved  forward.  It  crossed  the  ridge.  Nothing  met 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  French  except  a  waU  of 
smoke  and  the  battery  of  horse  artillery,  at  which 
the  gunners  were  toUing  madly,  pouring  case-shot  into 
the  approaching  column.  One  or  two  horsemen,  one 
of  whom  was  WeUington  himself,  were  dimly  seen 
through  the  smoke  behind  the  guns.    The  Duke 
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denied  that  he  used  the  famous  phrase, '  Up,  Guards, 
and  at  'em  1'  '  What  I  may  have  said,  and  possibly 
did  say,'  he  told  Croker,  'was  "Stand  up,  Guards  I" 
and  then  gave  the  commanding  officers  the  order  to 
attack.' 

An  officer  who  took  part  in  the  fight  has  described 
the  scene  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  French 
Old  Guard  appeared  at  the  summit  of  the  British 
ndge:  'As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  a  most  superb 
sight  opened  on  us.    A  close  column  of  the  Guard, 
about  seventies  in  front,  and  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand  strong,  their  drums  sounding  the  pas  de  charge 
the  men  shouting  "Vive  I'Empereur  I"  were  within 
sixty  yards  of  us.'    The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
long  red  line  of  the  British  Foot  Guards  rising  from 
the  ground  seems  to  have  brought  the  French  Guard 
to  a  momentary  pause,  and,  as  they  hesitated,  aloni? 
the  waole  line  of  the  British  ran-and  ran  again  and 
yet  again-the  vivid  flash  of  a  tremendous  volley. 
The  Guard  tried  to  deploy;  their  officers  leaped  to 
the  front,  and,  with  shots  and  waving  swords,  tried  to 
bring  them  on,  the  British  line,  meanwhile,  keeping 
up  'independent'  firing.  Maitiand  and  Lord  Saltoun 
simultaneously  shouted  the  order  to  '  Charge  I'    The 
bayonets  of  the  British  Guards  fell  to  level,  the  men 
came  forward  at  a  run,  the  tramp  of  the  charging  line 
sounded  louder  and  louder,  the  line  of  shining  points 
gleamed  nearer  and  yet  nearer— the  bent  and  threaten- 
l^g  faces  of  the  British  came  swiftly  on.    The  nerve 
of  the  French  seemed  to  fail;  the  huge  battalion 
faJtered,  shrank  in  upon  itself,  and  tumbled  in  ruin 
down  the  hill  I 
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li^pcAtoa  himself,  from  a  spot  of  rising  ground  not 
far  from  U  Haye  Sainte,  had  watched  the  advance 
of  his  Guard.  His  Empire  hung  on  its  success.  It 
was  the  last  fling  of  the  dice  for  him.  His  cavalry  was 
wrecked,  his  infantry  demoralized,  half  his  artillery 
dismounted ;  the  Prussian  guns  were  thundering  with 
ever  louder  roar  upon  his  right.  If  the  Guard  suc- 
ceeded, the  electrifying  thrill  of  victory  would  run 
through  the  army,  and  knit  it  into  energy  once  more. 
But  if  the  Guard  failed 1 


Vn.  The  Great  Defeat. 

•  Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  bannen  jent, 
Down  rseting  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
Wbeel'd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks, 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 
Forced  their  resisUeis  way.' 

Scott. 

Napoleon  watched  the  huge  black  echelon  of  bat- 
talions  mount  the  slope,  their  right  section  crumbled 
under  the  rush  of  the  British  Guards.  Colbome  and 
the  52nd tumbled  the  left  flank  into  ruin;  the  British 
cavalry  swept  down  upon  them.  Those  who  stood 
near  Napoleon  watched  his  face.  It  became  pale  as 
death,  '  lis  sont  mftlfe  ensemble '  ('  They  are  mingled 
together'),  he  muttered  to  himself.  He  cast  one 
humed  glance  over  the  field,  to  right  and  left,  and 
saw  nothmg  but  broken  squadrons,  abandoned  bat- 
teries, wrecked  infantry  battalions.  *  Tout  est  perdu ;' 
he  said,  'sauve  qui  peuf  ('AU  is  lost;  save  himself 
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years  old  but  m  w«i<,  f     °°  *^  only  forty-seven 
thin,s]eei.l*;i^SelT„i;'^K'5r'"°°  '°"«"  ^''^ 

legs,  bes^t  a  ™S„?ttSt;  raV'*  ^  ™"'"^«' 
»»«*•'    His  fatal  dll»?-  ^"'*  "^"'^  °°  l»°«»e- 

^t3'S  Z^^t  p^-^A  iS^  ■.«i'^°f 

Napoleon  had  lived  ♦««  i«      x      ?*  "^  *"'  "™s- 
nesTor  for  his  o^fa^e.'°°«  '"  *^«  --'d's  happi- 

B10cher.siULnSSUp:st;U^^ 

field  of  wiwr  iTftrr''  ^'^^-^'^''^^ 

would  have  happened  to  t;fBl'nl?p"  "'^* 
had  not  made  th«r  ™„        °""sn  it  the  Prussians 
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of  British  endurance  and  valour  is  all  that  is  offered 
he«;  and  what  a  head  of  wood  and  heart  of  S 
^™an  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  have  who  Ln 
read  such  a  tale  without  a  thrill  of  generous  emotio^" 

as^^ut  r  r '''  ^'"''''  "°*  «»  ™"-h  -  «l«feat 
as  a  rout.    Napoleon's  amy  simply  ceased  to  exist 

The  number  of  its  slain  is  unknown,  for  its  rec^Ss 
we«  destroyed.  The  killed  and  funded  n  ^e 
Bn^h  amy  reached  the  tragical  number  of  neariJ 
I'^' ,      °^^^^y  "°'  ^"^  '^^'^  "^tween  30.000  and 

ttr/hr?  n'  "°"°'k''  'u""^"  '"•"«^  -«  scattered 
the  night  followmg  the  battle,  over  the  two  or  three 

some  of  the  wounded  were  lying  there  still:  unbared 
for,  four  days  afterwards. 

tn?i!ll*^'"^°°''  P^  "  ^^^  ff'^^  ^Sht  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  m  terms  which  do  not  sound  exaggeratS 
He  showed  all  the  highest  qualities  of  gen^sS^' 
s^ft  vision,  cool  judgment,  the  sureinsi'ght  thatfo^ 

TITt  '"°''  °"  *^'P*^  °^^^'  "ighty  antagonist, 
he  unfaUmg  resource  that  instantly  devises  the  pS 

the  field  shared  that  quaUty  with  him.  But  in  the 
temper  of  Wellington's  courage  there  was  ^  s^rt  tf 
S.^eX^'*^  '^'^  was  simply  marveUous.  He 
Z  evwysquare  and  battery  in  turn,  and  was  at 
every  pomt  where  the  fight  was  most  bloody.  Every 
^^^     h«»taff..  without  exception,  w  J  killed^ 

member  of  Napoleon',  staff  was  so  much  as  touched. 
But  the  row:  of  the  battle,  with  its  swift  chances  of 
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scene  in  a  theatre     ^.„,T    ^^  '""*  ^*^''V  " 

be  struck.  teU  us,  whatTvf'^^  ,  "y^^'^o-W 
said  the  Duke. ^^^ 'r;'  P'"  ''  '  %  PJan,' 
man.'  "'*"  '°  <Jy>ng  here  to  the  last 

P«sonaJ  interest  in  t£fii7''t*  ^^^  »«  <=-Jl«l  hi» 
him  .a  Sepoy  geVe^?^  'ftillSr  ""'  '=*"«' 
«"d.  just  before  the  battirb^?  ^^  *°-*'y'' ^« 
general  can  defend  bim^U'  ^u^'^  "  ^P^ 
sat  with  a  fbw  of  his  s^SvJ„  J"^""*'  "«""•  "  he 
!"Pper.  his  face  ^e^  WaTk  S  ,^"  '''«"*  '•™  «* 

O-  I  have  n,ett£r^Sr---.T^; 

the^StU^tLTtlSrb^-^'^''-  f  -"'"^  ^^ 
soldier  war  has  ever  pSu^"^  S*  °'  '"^  ^'^ 
<rf  his  country's  fate  Tt^Tn^  *"  ™P«°*  hour 
leading  files  Tf  the  Britlh  j^!^  T  '^''°^*  «»« 
broken  French  Guard  down  th!  »T  ^'^  P"'^^*  *««» 
begged  him  to  remember  XfL^  "^  ^^-^ 
go  back.    •  The  battle T         ■         ^°  *"  ^orth,  and 

We  doesn't  nStS  n:w."°D;  ^^^^""^'^ 
how  he  woke  the  Dul^  «.,,„  j''  ""^«'  *!».  has  told 
fight,  hi,  face  grim,  unv^^  M  "T'*'^*^*^« 
and  read  the  hsTof  his^tal  offiT'^''''^'''-^^' 
name-dead  or  <lying.Sre°Str^-^ 


M.    ^ 
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^««  Of  a  woman,  down  the  iron  v«age  of  the  great 

tor^^rfnV''"  **  ^*-  "'^"°*-  ^"'  Welling^ 
Ibt  ^  1m  'f  ''u'^  P""'-  "*  ^  only  forty- 
««  yea«  old,  and  there  awaited  him  thirty-seven 
years  of  honoured  life.  till,  'to  the  noise  ofS^ 

h1:^:;Tem'r  ^'^''^  °^  '*•  "'"^•'•'  -'^  Tennyson^ 

'Bury  the  Great  Ook« 

With  an  empira't  lamentatioD, 
Ltt  ns  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noiw  of  the  monmlng  of  a  ratehhr  «.«-_ 
MoumiBg  when  thdr  )«rfet,  WL      ^^  """"• 
Wamor.  carry  the  warrior'.  paU. 
And  wrTow  darkens  hamlet  and  halL 

Her.  ,n  .tr«nUng  London',  central  ro./ 
Let  the  „and  of  thoae  he  wiww ht  for 
And  the  feet  of  thoM  he  fought  for      ' 
Echo  round  his  bone*  for  evennoii 
Monm,  for  to  n»  he  aeemi  the  last. 
Remembering^all  hi.  graatnea  in  the  Put. 
LetthebellbetoU'd:    *  *  • 

^  fK"'"'*'.*"*" '""«'»«»*  tooU'd ; 
And  U>e  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roU'd 
Thro'  the  dome  of  the  goldencioe, .       ""  " 
And  the  volleyfag  cannon  thunder  his  lost- 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  dime 

Sn^'^!?*'      "»»««>  them  boom, 
Bdlowing  victory,  bellowJag  doom  • 
WhM  he  with  those  deep  roic,  wrought, 
Cuttding  realms  uid  king,  from  shame. 

•  •  -  _ 
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'  •  ■  .  Hit  work  i«  dom, 

BBt  whUa  th.  new  of  manUnd  toduriu 

Let  bia  piat  e««mpl«  i Uod 

ColoMi,  Men  of  tnrj  Imnd. 

Ajid  keep  jh.  «ridi.r  finn.  tb.  mt«»«  p„„ . 

Tb«p*tbofdntyb*Uww«yio,lory.' 

TSHHTION. 


CRIMEAN  INCIDENTS 

No  rational  man  to-day  cares  to  reflect  much  on  that 
historical  tragedy  known  as  the  Crimean  wL  i  * 
that  war  Great  Britain  expended  the  1^  7t24.o^ 
brave  men.  and  added  ^41.000.000  to  Ter  LuC 
debt,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  securin!^ 
•the  unspeakable  Turk'  a  new  o^rt„„^Tmi 

s;::jz,~rh°!h^srp;i?.tr^ 

•ecured  a  truce  of  some  twenty-two  years  in  th. 
«cular  quarrel  between  Russia^and  tE  and  j! 
J^^scarcely  worth  while  spending  so  muS  fo',^* 

But  this  war.  begun  for  an  inadequate  end  was 
also  one  of  the  worst-managed  wars  k^owTto^tor 
The  generalship  was  contemptible;  the  transS 
broke  down;  the  commissariat  fell  nto  me«  JST 
less  bankruptcy;  the  state  of  the  hospitSs^t  Z 
stage,  would  have  made  .  Ti^k  K  "'^^ 
Bntam  was  nustress  of  the  seas,  yet  ^u^h  ^. 
bUter  winter  of  Z854  her  brave  S5i^*jfS;^^* 
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upknd  above  Sebastopol,  died  of  mere  hunger  and 
cold,  with  a  port  crowded  with  British  ships  within 
eight  miles.  The  camp  was  wasted  with  scurvy 
while  an  illimitable  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
lay  within  a  day's  sail. 

The  feats  of  non-intelligence  performed  by  the 
British  commissariat  would  sound  incredible  even  in 
a  burlesque.    Steevens  in  his  '  Crimean  Campaign/ 
relates  how,  while  the  camp  hospitals  had  neither 
medicme  nor  candles,  yet  wooden  legs  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  man  were  laboriously  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land  I    This  may  be  a  mere  flight  of  camp  humour, 
but  It  is  historic  that  a  large  consignment  of  boots 
on  being  .opened,  was  found  to  consist  exclusively  of 
boots  for  the  left  foot  I    The  troops  were  thought- 
fully  provided  with  coffee,  but  it  was  with  green 
coffee-beans. 

In  January,  1855,  the  sick  cases  in  the  British 
camp  reached  the  appalling  number  of  23,076.    For 
every  man  killed  by  bullet  or  sword  in  the  Crimean 
campaign,  eight  died  from  sickness,  cold,  or  hunger. 
In  the  black  sky  of  that  mismanaged  war  there 
gleams  only  one  star.     History  can  show  nothing  to 
exceed,  and  not  much  to  equal,  the  quenchless  forti- 
tude, the  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  flag,   the  heroic 
danng  of  the  men  and  officers  who  kept  watch  in  the 
trenches    round    Sebastopol.      The    Crimean    War 
created  only  one  military  reputation— that  of  Todle- 
ben,  the  great  Russian  engineer  who  defended  Sebas- 
topol—but  it   has  enriched  British  militarj'  history 
with  some  deeds  the  memory  of  which  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  race  itself.    Two  of  these  are  the  great 
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cavalry  charges,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day  on 
letf^TK^   w'^""*  "'^  Balaclava,  that  of  'W 

1.  'Soarletfi  Three  Hundred.' 

m^l^i  WU  down  th.  hill,  thou^nd.  of  Ru«i  Ji    ^^ 
F«  8e«Utt  .nd  Sc«l..f,  U,r«  fcandrl  i«  ridi.g'tr' 

'•  ^  r-'iTd^/r^iTui-^  °'  ^''"'*  «^-  '•• 

Muttand  in  onr  ditnuy ; 
But  they  rod*  Uka  Victors  and  Lordi 
Through  tha  foratt  of  lucaa  and  sworda 
In  tha  haart  of  tha  Ruaian  hordaa.- 

TsMHyaoM. 

In  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  October  25,  1834.  the 
Russians  were  advancing  on  Balaclava.  This  town 
the  base  of  supplies  for  the  British  army,  lay  tempt ' 
•ng  y  open  to  a  Russian  assault,  and  the  open  vaUey 
that  led  to  It  was  guarded  by  nothing  bctteVthan  six 
^doubts  held  by  Turks,  over  which'a  donk^  might 
have  sc^anjl,^  one  battery  of  horee  artillery^ part  o 
the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  the  Light  and  H«^° 
Cavalry  Brigades,  numbering  about  1.500  swords. 

fh.V'nTu      !  ^""^y  ^°"'^^  '"  *•>«  '=hilly  dawn  of 

hat  October  day  were   marching  25.000   Russian 

infantry   34  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalrj-,  aad  78 

piece,  of  field  artillery.      Lord   Raglan  had  be^n 
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warned  by  spies  the  previous  day  of  the  coming 
attack,  but  took  no  steps  to  meet  it.  News  that  che 
attack  had  actually  be^^un  was  carried  to  the  tent  o.' 
the  sleeping  English  general  at  7.30  a.m.,  but  he  did 
not  turn  out  till  past  eight  o'clock  ,  r  did  he  get  a 
•ingie  British  regiment  on  to  thf  ;,.  .arene 
before  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Raglar.  ...  unl.  ..c 
be  accused  of  the  sin  of  'n-  ;■:  te  /,iea 
the  Russians  were  coming  en  w.tU  mor-j  than 
decision. 

A  Russian  army— horse,  tcot,  ei  d  r'i.lpry— was 
moving  swiftly  to  attack  the  most  vita!  pc  -c  in  the 
British  lines— its  arsenal  and  base  c;  ■  Dplics.  The 
early  sun,  to  quote  Russell,  shone  on  'acres  of 
bayonets,  forests  of  sword-blades  and  lance-points, 
gloomy-looking  blocks  of  man  and  horse.'  The 
Turks  were  in  fuU  retreat;  their  guns  were  in  the 
enemy's  hands;  nothing  stood  between  the  British 
ships  in  Balaclava  and  the  Russian  guns  but  some 
r.ioo  marines,  the  immediate  garrison  of  the  port, 
400  men  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  with  100  invalids 
on  their  way  to  hospital,  a  battery  of  light  field- 
pieces,  and  the  British  cavalry,  apparently  withdrawn 
from  the  fight  altogether. 

Liprandi  had,  up  to  this,  shown  a  high  degree  of 
resolution,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  he  had 
thrust  resolutely  forward  with  his  full  force  he  must 
have  reached  Balaclava.  Just  at  this  point,  however, 
some  spasm  of  doubt  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind, 
and  his  huge  grey  battalions  halted  in  their  march.' 
But  the  Russian  cavalry  continued  its  advance— a 
dense  mass,  squadron  after  squadron  deploying  on  a 
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front  that  widened  till  it  threatened  to  fill  the  whole 
space  of  the  valley,  and  all  flowing  steadily  forward. 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  between  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Russian  cavalry,  1,000  strong,  and  Balaclava 
but  the  famous  '  thin  red  line '  of  the  93rd-by  this 
time  increased  to  550  men,  with  a  battalion  of  Turks 
on  either  flank-who,  at  the  sight  of  the  Russian 
ancers,  dissolved  into  mere  fugitives.    To  the  speo 
tators-and  that  a  British  general  and  his  sraff  could 
be  mere  spectators  in  such  a  scene  is  very  wonderful 
-It  seemed  as  if  that  great  mass  of  ordered  cavalry 
oodd  brush  aside  the  red  fence  of  men  that  barred  iS 
path.    The  Highlanders,  as  it  happened,  were  at  that 
particul^  moment  in  a  mood  of  Homeric  laughter. 
As  the  flying  Turks  swept  through  the  tents  of  the 
Highland  camp,  an  angiy  Scotch  wife  appeared  on 
the  «:ene,  stick  in  hand,  and  commenced  to  belabour 
the  fugitives,  while  her  voice,  in  strident  Glasgow 
ton«.  rang  clear  in  the  morning  air.    One  gigantic 
Turk  m  particular  she  captured,  and  thump^  with 
mascuhne  energy,  and  loud  laughter  rose  in  the 
Highland  ranks  at  this  spectacle. 

But  the  horsemen  were  coming  on  fast,  and  a  grim 
sUence  .ell  on  the  Highlander.  Then,  as  the  beat 
of  the  hostUe  troops  sounded  deeper  and  louder  a 
cunous^quiver  ran  down  the  long  two-deep  line 'of 
u  ^^  .  xT  '"*"  "^^'^  ''^eer  to  run  forward  and 
charge.     '  Nmety-third.  Ninety-third  I'  rang  out  the 

fiercevoice  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,'hangaUthateager- 
^^i  ...  P''*^'0"sly  ridden  down  the  line  and 
told  his  soldiers : '  Remember,  there  is  no  retreat  from 
here,  men.  You  must  die  where  you  stand.'  And  from 
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the  kilted  privates  came  the  cheerful  answer : '  AV  av 
Sir  Colin ;  we'U  do  that !'  '' 

,TJ'®  S"^!"*^  '^*"  ""'*  *'*•"'"  '*"««•  an<l  the  fire 
ot  tlie  Highlanders  rang  out  sudden  and  sharp.    A 
few  horses  and  men  came  tumbling  down,  and  the 
Russian  cavalry  wheeled  instantly  to  the  left,  threaten- 
mg  the  right  flank  of  the  Highlanders.     Campbell,  a 
cool  and  keen  soldier,  saw  the  skill  of  this  movement. 
ihadweU,  he  said,  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  'that 
man  understands  his  business.'  So,  too,  did  Campbell, 
who  instantly  deflected  his  line  so  as  to  protect  his 
nght,  and  met  the  advance  with  a  destructive  voUey 
before  which  the  Russian  horsemen  at  once  fell  back.' 
At  that  moment  an  officer  rode  at  a  breakneck  pace 
down  the  hill  from  Lord  Raglan  to  where  the  British 
cavalry  were  drawn  up  on  the  base  of  the  hUls  below, 
surveying  the  whole  field  as  mere  benevolent  specta- 
tors.    Jt  had  occurred  to   Lord  Raglan  that  his 
cavalry  might  be  used  to  a-sist  his  infantry,  and  eight 
squadrons  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  were  ordered  to 
move  ofi'to  support  the  Highlanders.  The  squadrons 
moved  off  promptly  under  General  Scarlett.    The 
men  were  picking  their  way  across  the  encumbrances 
of  their  own  camp  when  Scarlett's   aide-de-camp, 
Elliot,  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ridge  600 
yards  distant  to  his  left,  and  saw  its  top  fretted  with 
lances,  and  the  whole  sky-line  broken  by  moving 
squadrons.    These  600  British  troopers,  in  a  word, 
were  moving  across  the  front  of  a  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  3,000  strong,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
Ujc  circumstances  until  the  enemy's  squadrons  looked 
down  on  their  flank  within  striking  distance  I 
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saSf  It °  "^  '^  "'/"**  'P«=*^*°'  °f  the  fight, 
says  that  the  huge  mass  of  hostile  cavalry,  as.  at  the 

«.undof  trumpet,  with  aU  the  weight  of  iU  h^u^t 
rt  began  to  descend  the  hUlside.  'showed  ^c 
^ther  than  numbers.'  The  Russians  were  S! 
as  a  rule,  in  long  grey  overcoats,  and  grey  bv  S 
S  Trr  '^  "*"  '"  '"^y  -  -a-has'^Sc^f  t£ 

Sw  ^?  ""rr*  "^^^  *"  *^"^' '»  the  valley 
below,  at  a  distance  of  some  600  yards,  the  vivdd 
cnmson  hne  of  the  English  cavalry-the  GiST,  ^h 
^e>rw^te  horses  and  bearskin  ca^s.  the  iSllbS 
with  gleaming  helmets.    But  as  Scarlet*  1«^ 

front,  and  quietly  moved  forward,  two  squadroMrf 
Greys  and  one  of  InniskiUing,  forming  SeTonI 

pH'nt^i^'^^-^  ""«'•  "^^^  *•>«  <»*hris  of  a  camp. 
Part  of  rte  Bntish  cavalry,  too,  had  to  cross  thV^fe 

IZf  "T;'^' J"-"'^'"?  with  vine-stumi  «d 
prdled  by  a  ditch.    By  the  time  they  cleared  S  Z 
the  ranks  were  somewhat  disorder.^,  a^hTcom 
^y  officers  commenced  to  '  dress '  their  line     The 

5S'.."7'^  '^^^y  ^°^  *°  -thin  400  yLt 
of  Scarlett  s  hne.  and  then  a  spasm  of  doubt  s^m^f 
to  run  through  the  mass.  It  hahed  S  ^  r 
trampling  hoofs  died  aJ^y.  *  '^^  °' 

Scarlett  saw  the  huge  mass  above  him.  and  out 
flanking  him  so  enormousjy,  draw  to  a  hait  Just  i 
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the  dressing  of  his  own  lines  was  completed.    His 
trumpeter  rang  out  stern  and  clear  the  signal  to 
Charge !   and  Scarlett  himself,  mounted  on  a  horse 
of  great  speed  and  size,  led  against  the  enemy  at  a 
trot,  which  after  a  few  yards  quickened  to  a  gaUop 
His  troops,  still  hindered  by  broken  ground,  could 
not  come  on  so  swiftly,  and  there  was  the  amazine 
spectacle  presented  of  a  red-faced   British  general 
galloping  headlong  and  alone  into  a  gigantic  mass  of 
Russian  cavalry,  his  aide-de-camp,  trumpeter,  and 
orderly  following  hard  on  his  rear,  and  more  than 
Mty  yards  behind  some  300  Greys  and  Inniskillings 
just  getting  into  their  stride.    A  horse  sixteen  hands 
high  going  at  full  speed  with  a  white-whiskered 
British  general  on  its  back  is  a  somewhat  discompos- 
ing object  as  it  approaches,  and  as  Scarlett  smashed 
m  on  the  Russian  front  he  saw  the  nearest  of  the 
hostile  cavalry  drop  promptly  off  their  horses  for 
safety.    Scarlett  himself,  flourishing  his  sword,  drove 
deep  into  the  Russian  mass;  Elliot,  his  aide-de-camp 
a  splendid  swordsman,  came  next,  and  a  Russian' 
officer,  sitting  on  his  horse  a  few  paces  in  the  front 
of  the  line,  struck  furiously  at  him  as  he  swept  up. 
EUiot  parried  the  cut,  dropped  his  sword  point  to 
the  thrust,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  his  antago- 
nist, and,  as  the  rush  of  his  horse  carried  him  onward 
the  Russian  was  literaUy  turned  round  in  his  saddle 
by  the  leverage  of  the  sword  thrust  clean  through  him. 
Then,  as  his  sword  was  released,  with  a  flash  of  the 
cnmson  blade,  EUiot,  too,  broke  through  the  Russian 
line. 

Haw  eagerly  the  three  squadrons  following  were 


So 
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by  t.  IS  time  riding  may  be  imagined.    The  Innis- 
k'Umgs  on  the  right,  as  the  Russian  line  came  within 
sword-stroke,  broke  into  a  shout,  sudden,  loud,  and 
menacing.    The  Greys,  according  to  Kinglake,  broke 
out  mto  what  he  somewhat  absurdly  calls  'a  fierce 
moan  of  rapture.'    Grey  and  Inniskilling  had  not 
ndden  side  by  side  since  the  great  charge  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  men  of  1854  were  as  gallant  as  the  men  of 
1815.    When  before,  indeed,  was  ever  seen  a  spec- 
tacle of  300  men  galloping  uphill  to  charge  3,000  ? 
As  the  squadrons  loosened  in  the  gaUop  the  men  in 
the  second  line  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
every  mterval  to  add  themselves  to  the  first  line,  and, 
largely,  Jt  Was  in  a  single  line  that  Scarlett's  300 
flung  themselves  on  a  mass  of  cavalry  of  almost  un- 
known depth. 

With  one  sustained  and  swelling  roar  of  sounds 
the  lines  clashed  together,  the  Russians  'accepting 
the  files,'  as  it  is  called— shrinking  aside,  that  is— to 
yield  a  passage  to  their  enemies,  so  that  in  a  few 
seconds  the  300  Greys  and  InniskiUings  were  simply 
buned  m  the  black  mass  of  the  Russians,  and  became 
to  the  excited  onlookers  who  hung  over  the  combat 
from  the  heights,  mere  eddying  specks  of  grey  and 
red,  of  black   bearskin  and  gleaming  and  plumed 
hehnet,  in  the  gloomy  mass  of  the  Russian  squadrons. 
The-  Bntish,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  heavy 
cavalry— big  men  on  big  horses;  they  broke  into  the 
Russians  in  the  full  rapture  of  a  galloping  charge; 
fiercer  blood  beat  in  their  veins  than  in  the  more  stolid 
Russians.    And  from  the  very  instant  of  actual  com- 
tact  the  British  established  a  curious  maatny  over 
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their  enemies.    The  fight  was  fought  on  a  sloping 
floor  of  eUst.c  turf ;  there  was  no  explosion  of  U 
arms  nothing  but  the  ring  of  steel  on  steel,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants.  The  Russians  ev;rywher^ 

gleain  of  white  teeth,  and  one  long-sustained  and 
hissmg  zizz,'  which,  to  quote  Kinglake,  resembled 
the  buzz  of  a  thousand  factory-wheels.  In  the  tumult 
and  squeeze  of  this  miUe  the  tall  British  horsemen 
bore  themselves  with  an  air  of  assured  mastery.  The 
thick  great-coats  of  the  Russians  served  almost  the 

fi!!^'^^''T}l^'^°'''-  thesword-strokesome- 

I  S^^K*?°r"'*^  ^""^  '*  "  *''°»g»'  the  stroke  had 

4  t'"        /.^  '"'^f  •  '^'^  ^  """'^  than  one  instant 

1  the  sword  thrust  fiercely  at  the  body  of  a  Russian 

'  ^;k  fold  of  the  wearer's  coat.     In  the  passion  of  the 

with  his  nght  hand,  would  often  clutch  another 

rrr  %  *1'  *'r ',•"'  ^^^^  •^•^  '"™  the  saddle 
Major  Clarke,  who  led  the  Greys,  was  cut  cruelly 

i  ^r     !? .?"  *f^  ^*  *^«  stroke  of  a  Ru^Tan 

r^W^lJ     '  r'^  °*  "''"^°''  ^'°°*»  turned  face  and 

I  ^edc  to  the  colour  of  his  red  coat ;  yet  Clarke  him- 

ma?'!^!!^'""'"'*^^"'"  India, anda  fineswords- 
man  played  a  great  part  in  the  fight;  but.  over- 
caching  himself  for  a  moment  in  a  thr^  Zl 
Russian  swords  simultaneouly  struck  him  on  htd 
and  face.  He  received  the  point  of  one  enemy  in  Se 
forehead,  the  blade  of  a  second  divided  his  faTe  Lt 
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versely  by  a  furious  slash,  a  third  smote  him  behind 
the  ear.  a  fourth  cut  clean  through  his  cocked  hat. 
Elhott  received  m  all  fourteen  sword-wounds,  yet 
kept  his  seat  and  his  sword  through  them  aU  I 

The  Russian  cavalry  formed  a  huge  and  solid 
oblong  but  the  two  front  lines  were  extended  con- 
siderably  beyond  the  true  width  of  the  oblong,  so  as 
to  greatly  prolong  the  front;  and  the  prolongations 
on  either  extremity  served  as  a  kind  of  antenna. 
They  could  be  swung  back  so  as  to  protect  the  flanks 
of  the  mass,  or  swung  forward  so  as  to  enclose,  as 
withm  the  claws  of  a  crab,  a  body  attacking  in  front. 
At  this  stage  of  the  fight  these  two  'horns,'  so  to 
speak,  wheeled  forward,  and  shut  round  on  the 
Russian  front  so  as  to  completely  swallow  up  the  tiny 
squadrons  that  had  foUowed  Scarlett. 

The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  were  moving  in  the  rear 
of  Scarlett  s  first  line  when  they  saw  at  almost  the 
Kme  moment  the    dusky  mass  of    the  Russians. 
Scarlett  himself,  his  white  whiskers  visible  beneath 
his  ghttenng  helmet,  in  their  midst  flourishing  his 
sword,  and  the  first  line  at  full  gallop  just  crashing  on 
the  Russian  front.    The  4th  Dragoons  were  advanc 
mg  m  leisurely  fashion,  but,  at  that  spectacle,  the  men, 
without  orders,  instinctively  drew  their  swords,  and 
heir  colonel,  Hodge,  said  to  his  second  in  command : 
Foster,  I  am  going  on  with  the  left  squadron;  as 
soon  as  your  squadron  gets  clear  of  the  vineyard,  front 
form,  and  charge.'     Hodge  was  a  good  soldier;  he 
went  at  the  gallop  past  the  Russian  front  on  its  right 
flank,  brought  up  his  left  shoulder-stiU  at  the  gallop 
-crashed  m  upon  the  unprotected  Russian  flank 
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and  hewed  his  way  at  the  sword's  edge  clean  from 
nank  to  flank  of  the  mass. 

The  Royals  had  received  no  orders  at  all,  but  the 
shouts  of  the  combat  had  set  them  moving.    They 
came  over  a  ridge  of  the  hill  in  time  to  see  the  right 
arm  of  the  Russian  front  fold  round  on  the  Greys 
That  spectacle  set  the  Royals  on  flame.    Some  voice 
cnedout:  'By  G— I  the  Greys  arecut  off!    Gallop! 
Gallop !     The  men  broke  into  a  cheer,  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  pealed  out,  and,  trying  to  form  line  as  they 
moved,  the  Royals  galloped  up,  and  smote  the  wheel- 
mg  Russian  hne  on  its  rear,  and  broke  it  to  fragments, 
fatill  farther  to  the  right  were  the  3th  Dragoon 
Guards,  who  also  sprang  forward,  like  hounds  un- 
cashed,  at   the  sight  of    the   miUe.      Some  stray 
troopers  off  duty  joined  them-a  man  or  two  from 
the  Light  Brigade  drawn  by  pure  love  of  fightine 
the  two  regimental  butchers  in  their  shirt -sleeves! 
The  5th  Dragoons  came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  also 
caught  the  wheeling  Russian  line  in  the  rear. 

A  second  squadron  of  the  InniskiUings,  still  farther 
to  the  right,  was  the  only  one  which  Scariett,  before 
he  started  on  his  charge,  had  summoned  to  foUow 
him.  It  had  a  clear  field  for  the  gallop;  the  men 
rame  on  at  full  charging  pace,  shot  clear  through  the 
Russian  left  wing-which  it  also  caught  trying  to 
wheel  m  on  Scarlett  and  his  men-and  drove  it  with 
their  fiery  onset  in  ruins  upon  the  main  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greys  in  the  centre  of  the  swaying 
mass  had  been  rallying  round  their  adjutant,  a  big 
man  on  a  gigantic  steed,  with  a  voice  famous  for  its 
range,  who,  hoiding  up  erect  in  the  air  a  sword  that 
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from  point  to  hat  dripped  with  blood,  shouted :  •  The 
Greys!  Rally |  RaUyl'  Tormented  at  its  centre 
by  Greys  and  InniskUlings.  rent  from  flank  to  flank 
oy  the  4th  Dragoons,  smitten  with  shock  after  shock 
by  the  charge  of  the  Royals  and  the  first  squadron  of 
Inniskilhngs,  what  could  the  Russians  do?    Thev 

of  hoofs  the  clash  of  sword  on  sword  grew  ever 
fiercer,  t.ll  at  last  the  many  yielded  to  the  few  I  The 
huge  bulk  broke  asunder,  and  a  mere  tumbled  wreck 
of  squadrons  swept  in  flight  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
down  which  not  many  minutes  before,  in  such  a 
threatening  shape,  it  had  moved  in  order  so  majestic. 
The  93rd  had  watched  the  sight,  and  as  the  Russians 
broke  they  cheered  madly,  while  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 

rl^.  ^"'  «^'°P^  "P  *°  **»«  Greys,  his  war- 
battered  face  shining.  'Greys,  gallant  Greys  I'  he 
said,  I  am  sixty-one  years  old,  but  if  I  were  a  lad 
agMn  I  would  be  proud  to  join  your  ranks.'  '  That ' 
said  one  of  the  French  generals  who  watched  the 
scene,    is  the  most  glorious  thing  I  ever  saw." 


IL 


'The  Udj  with  the  Lamp.* 

•  Thus  thought  I,  u  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp,— 

■  The  wounded  from  the  battle  plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 
The  cheerless  corridors, 
The  cold  and  stony  floon. 


^-.m^j^iti.   xum^ 
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'  Lo  I  In  that  boiua  of  miwry 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  Me 

Faa  throogh  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  bom  room  to  room. 

*  And  slow,  as  In  a  dream  of  bliia, 
The  ipeecblen  •offerer  tumi  to  Uh 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls.' 

LONGVBI  LOW. 

Two  figures  emerge  with  a  nimbus  of  glory  from 
the  tragedy  of  the  Crimean  War.  One  is  that  of  the 
great  Russian  engineer,  Todleben,  with  powerful 
brow,  and  face  of  iron  sternness,  and  eyes  that  flash 
as  with  the  keen  sparkle  of  a  sword.  The  other  is 
the  slender,  modest  figure  of  an  English  lady,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  pensive  brow,  and  the  dress  of  a 
nuiBe.  It  is  Florence  Nightingale,  whose  woman's 
brain  and  hand  added  an  element  so  gracious  to  the 
memory  of  those  sad  days. 

And  of  these  two  figures,  who  will  doubt  that  'the 
angel  of  the  hospitals,'  as  she  was  called,  won  a  finer 
and  more  enduring  fame  than  the  hero  of  the 
trenches  ? 

What  a  passion  of  mingled  wrath  and  pity  was 
kindled  in  Great  Britain  when  the  story  was  known 
of  the  brave  men  dying  untended  in  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari  or  Kululi,  or  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger  in 
the  trenches  about  Sebastopol,  can  be  easily  imagined. 
There  were  over  13,000  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The 
death-rate  at  Scutari  was  42  per  cent. ;  in  the  Kululi 
Hospital  it  rose  to  52  per  cent.  Four  patients  out  of 
every  five  who  underwent  amputation  died  of  hospital 
gangrene.    The  doctors  showed  all  the  devotion  the 
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world  has  learned  to  expect  from  them  when  face  to 
face  with  human  suffering;  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  were  denied  the  common  appliances  of  the 
sick-room,  and  were  bound  as  with  iron  fetters  by  a 
brainless  routine. 

Pen  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  hospitals 
might  be  selected  from  Russell's  'Letters  to  the 
Times,'  which,  for  their  graphic  horror,  are  almost 
without  parallel  in  literature.  Medicines  and  medical 
appliances  lay  wasted  on  the  beach  at  Varna,  or  for- 
gotten in  the  holds  of  vessels  in  Balaclava  Harbour, 
while  wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  great  hospital 
of  Scutari  were  perishing  with  wounds  undressed, 
and  amidst  filth  which  would  have  disgraced  a  tribe 
of  savages. 

A  wave  of  amazed  pity,  flavoured  with  generous 
wrath,  swept  over  Great  Britain  when  all  this  was 
realized.  Money  was  poured  into  the  Patriotic  Fund 
till  it  rose  to  more  than  a  million  sterling.  Medical 
stores  were  sent  out  by  the  ton.  The  medical  staff 
was  multiplied  till  there  was  one  doctor  for  every 
ninety-five  soldiers  in  the  entire  British  force.  The 
trouble,  however,  had  never  arisen  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  supplies,  but  r.-^ly  from  a  bankruptcy  of 
brains  and  method  in  their  use.  The  army  was 
being  strangled  by  a  system  which  was  omnipotent 
for  mischief,  but  wellnigh  helpless  for  any  useful 
service. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  British  sick,  and  the  in- 
sanitary hell  into  which  the  British  hospitals  had 
sunk,  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  women  in  the  three 
kingdoms  with  a  half-fierce  pity,  and  to  Mr.  Sidney 
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Herbert  belongs  the  distinction  of  turning  the  fine 
element  of  that  pity  into  a  useful  force,  which  wrought 
in  a  few  brief  months  one  of  the  most  beneiicent 
miracles  recorded  in  the  history  of  army  nursing. 
He  saw  that  what  the  hospitals  needed  was  woman's 
quick  wit,  swift  pity,  and  faculty  of  patient  service. 
Offers  to  go  out  and  nurse  the  dying  British  soldiers 
were  poured  in  upon  the  War  Office  from  tender- 
hearted women  of  every  rank  of  life. 

Pity,  however,  had  to  be  organized  and  wisely  led, 
and  Sidney  Herbert  turned  to  Florence  Nightingale, 
asking  her  if  she  would  go  to  the  East,  carrying  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain  in  the  palm  of  her  woman's 
hand,  and  organize  a  nursing  service  in  the  great  hos- 
pital at  Scutari.  A  letter  from  Florence  Nightingale 
offering  her  services  crossed  Mr.  Herbert's  letter  ask- 
ing if  she  would  give  them. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
English  household,  but  born  in  Florence,  and  taking 
her  name  from  that  city.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  stands  her  statue.  She  wears  the  dress  of 
a  nurse,  and  carries  in  her  hand  a  nurse's  night-lamp. 
The  figure  is  tall  and  slender,  not  to  say  fragile ;  the 
face  is  refined,  with  a  look  of  reserve  upon  it — '  a 
veiled  and  silent  woman '  she  has  been  called.  The 
living  face,  however,  would  kindle  with  a  strange 
luminousness  in  conversation,  and  the  dark  and 
steady  eyes  took  what  a  keen  observer  has  described 
as  a  '  star-like  brightness.' 

That  Florence  Nightingale  was  a  woman  of  fine 
intellect,  clear  judgment,  and  heroic  quality  of  will, 
cannot  be  doubted.    Dean  Stanley,  indeed,  not  given 
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to  Cheap  praise,  has  caUed  her  'a  woman  of  com- 

manding  gen,us,'  and  her  accomplishments  teU  how 

sSke  Frtn^?'^*"'^  r..^^'  intelligence.  She 
spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  was  a  good  classic, 
and  had  all  the  social  gifts  of  her  order.^  aHS 

Snn  tr  C-  "°"'".^  *=''^""^'^-  S'^^  P™-d  her- 
self, m  the  Cnmea.  .t  ,s  true,  to  have  great  powers  of 

^m.n.strat.on.     Her  intelligence  had  a  ceiSn  c^s- 

tallme  quality  which,  within  a  certain  tan^e  Ze 

hated  shallowness  and  pretence.  Although  she 
widened  indefinitely  the  area  of  woman's  work.  Se 
did  .ot  in  the  least  belong  to  the  order  of  'n7w 
women'  To  her  own  sex  she  wrote:  'If  you  are  caSed 
to  man's  work,  do  not  exact  a  woman's  privik^ 
it^JrS"^ inaccuracy.of  weakness.   Ye muddle- 

as  men  do.  by  which  alone  you  can  make  God's  busi- 
ness  succeed;  for  He  has  never  said  that  He  will  give 
His  succe^  and  His  blessing  to  inefficiencyf  to 
sketchy  and  unfinished  work.' 

But  it  was  into  the  channel  of  nursing  that  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  poured  the  full  strength  of  her 
nature  Eveo'  woman,  she  said,  has  sooner  or  later 
some  other  human  life  dependent  upon  her  skill  la 
nurse;  and  nursing,  she  insisted,  was  an  art-nay 

TmatSr:  °"*  "^  ^  "^-    """'  '^  ^^'  ^-^  ^ 
'  Nursing  is  an  art,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  an  art 
It  requires  as  exclusive  a  devotion,  as  hard  a  prepara' 
tion.  as  any  painter's  or  sculptor's  work ;  for  wlit  is 
faavmg  to  do  with  dead  canvas  or  cold  marble  com- 
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pared  with  having  to  do  with  the  living  body-the 

Arts'     I  had     f  '"'"^'-     "  '^  °»^  °*  ^^«^ne 
Arts -I  had  almost  said  the  finest  of   the   fine 

Bo^TT  ^'S''*'"^^^  P™<=t«sed  what  she  preached. 
Bom  to  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  rich  woman's  life 
she  yet  turned  aside  and  spent  ten  years  studyW 

at  Kaiserworth.  next  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  m  Paris.    Then  she  organized  a  Home  f^ 

SnL  ofT'iT-'"  ^°''^°"-  ^^^-^  ^«  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  her  life  m  the  call  to  the  East 

tWH^  ^''k!^'  "'  '^54.  she  sailed  with  a  band  of 
^ZZi  ""Tt  '°'  Scutari.  -I  am  naturally  a 
very  shy  person,'  she  says.  Certainly  she  had  a  keen 
horror  of  parade,  and  she  started  iith  her  gajiant 
Und  without  public  notice  or  farewell.   At  Boubgne 

tZ''M\?^"'  '"°^"  '^^'  this  company  of 
ladies,  with  their  uniform  dark  dress,  were  nursion 
their wayto  the  Crimea. and  the  white-cappSrhe; 
women  of  the  place  thronged  round  them.^nd  cSrie^ 
^.r  luggage  to  the  railway-station,  scornfully"^ 

T^^  I    /  "^^  ^  ™"*=h  ^«  t°»=h  an  article  I 
v.^h!  u  °^  •'^'■°'°^"  '■^^'^hed   Scutari  on   No- 

vember 5.  the  very  day  of  Inkermann  I  Thegre^ 
W  hospital  there  was  a  huge  quadrangSa 

stor^l?    '  f"''  r  ^'^  ^^-  't^  ^'ridors.  ris  n^ 
story  above  story,  had  a  linear  extent  of  four  miles 
The  hospital,  when  the  nurses  landed,  held  TSi 
pa^ents^no  less  than  two  miles,  that  is.  Lf  stk-bS^ 
b^  foul  with  every  kind  of  vileness.      The  mat 
tresses  were  strewn  two  deep  in  the  corridors  the 
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wards  were  rank  with  fever  and  cholera  and  the 
odour  of  undressed  wounds.  And  to  this  great  army 
of  the  «ck  and  the  dying  the  wounded  fr^InTr- 

"d  to '<ooi'''w"T' "'*'*"''' ^""^'"gthenumber 
up  to  5,000.     Into  what  Russell  calls  'the  hell'  of 

Sfiroftr^  ^°™  °'  '"^  ^"^"^^  '^'y--^^^ 

Instantly  a  new  intelligence,  instinct  with  pity, 
aflame  with  energy,  fertile  with  womanly  invenrion 
swept  through  the  hospital.  Clumsy  male  deWcS 
w«^e  dismissed,  almost  with  a  gesture,  into  ^aS 
W  r'f  f  ™' '  ^'"^^  ^'  '"'^  «='«»«  linen,  sweet 
organized  which  provided  weU-cooked  food  for  a 
Sf^"^  wt"'  u^^'''"^  ^^  ^  l°^t  »rt  in  the  hos 

brea  h  a  great  laundry,  and  a  strange  cleanliness 
crept  along  the  walls  and  beds  of  the  hospit^ 

shJwU"' ''"?"**'*''  ^^"^  """^  P^'°  these  women 
showed  a  resolution  as  high  as  the  men  of  their  race 
showed  against  the  grey-coated  battalions  of  Inker! 

MnHHl°K'"/5'  ''?""  *''="*=^^  ^^°'^  Sebastopol. 
Muddle  headed  male  routine  was  swept  ruthlessly 
^ide.    If  the  commissariat  failed  to  supply  requisites 

d^iS'^'f 'T^^''"'°  ^^"^  great  fund^at  £ 
disposal,  instantly  provided  them  herself,  and  the 
heavy-footed  officials  found  the  swift  feet  of  thes! 
women  outrunning  them  in  every  path  of  help  and 
pity.     Only  one  flash  of  anger  is  reported  to  have 

the  steel-like  and  resolute  will  of  Florence  Nightin- 
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gale.    Some  stores  had  arrived  from  England;  sick 
men  were  languishing  for  them.    But  routine  required 
that  they  should  be  '  inspec:ed '  by  a  board  before 
being  issued,  and  the  board,  moving  with  heavy-footed 
^owness,had  not  completed  its  work  when  night  fell 
The  stores  were  therefore,  with  official  phlegm,  locked 
up,  and  their  use  denied  to  the  sick.     Between  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  sick  men,  that  is,  and  the  com- 
forts  they  required  was  the  locked  door,  the  symbol 
of  red-tape.     Florence  Nightingale  caUed  a  couple 
of  orderlies,  walked  to  the  door,  and  quietly  ordered 
them  to  burst  it  open,  and  the  stores  to  be  dis- 
tributed I 

It  thrills  one  still  to  read  of  the  strange  passion  of 
half-worshippmg  loyalty  this  gentlewoman  aroused 
m  everyone  about  her.  A  httle  ring  of  English 
gentlemen  gathered  round  the  hospital  to  do  her 
behest.  One  young  fellow,  not  long  from  Eton, 
made  himself  her  <fag.'  Orderiies  and  attendants 
ran  at  her  whisper,  and  were  somehow  lifted  to  a 
mood  of  chivalry  by  the  process.  As  for  the  patients, 
they  almost  worshipped  her. 

A  writer  drew  this  picture  of  Florence  Nightingale 
m  Scutan :  '  As  her  slender  form  glides  quiet'y  along 
each  corridor,  every  poor  fellow's  face  softens  with 
gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her.  When  all  the  medical 
officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  silence  and 
darkness  have  settled  down  upon  miles  of  prostrate 
sick,  she  may  be  observed  alone  with  a  little  lamp  in 
her  hand  making  her  solitary  rounds.'  It  is  on  this 
picture— the  pitying  woman  carrying  her  nurse's 
lamp  through  the  long  corridors  where  5,000  sick  and 
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wounded  are  lying— that  the  imagination  of  Long- 
fellow has  fastened : 

'  As  ■■£  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened,  and  then  dosed  suddenly. 
The  vision  came  and  went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

•  On  England's  annals,  throngh  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

■  A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 
A  noble  type  of  good 
Heroic  womanhood,' 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  operating-room  that  Florence 
Nightingale  showed  in  its  highest  form  the  mastery 
she  obtained  over  the  spirits  of  her  soldier  patients. 
This  fragile  English  lady  was  known  many  times  to 
toil  for  twenty  hours  continuously  amid  her  band  of 
nurses  and  her  miles  of  patients;  yet  a  still  sc/er  tax 
upon  her  strength  must  have  been  to  stand  in  tue 
dreaded  and  blood-stained  room  where  the  surgeon's 
knife  was  busy.   But  the  poor  soldier,  stretched  upon 
the  table,  as  he  looked  at  the  slender  figure  of  the 
lady  nurse,  standing  with  clasped  hands,  but  steadfast 
eyes  and  pitying  smile,  enduring  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing his  pain,  drew  fortitude  from  the  sight.  A  soldier 
told  Sidney  Herbert  that  the  men  watched  for  her 
coming  into  the  ward,  and  though  she  could  not 
speak  to  all,   'we  could  kiss  her  shadow  as  she 
passed.' 

Nor  was  the  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  men 
confined  to  Florence  Nightingale.    Every  member  of 
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her  band  of  nurses,  and  of  the  band  which  Miss 
Stanley  afterwards  led  to  the  hospital  at  Therapia, 
kindled  it  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  '  Oh,"  said 
one  poor  dying  soldier  to  the  nurse  he  saw  bending 
over  his  pallet,  '  you  are  taking  me  on  the  way  to 
heaven ;  don't  forsake  me  now !'  The  soldiers  kept, 
in  a  sense,  their  war-like  temper :  they  were  hungry 
for  news  from  the  front.  Dying  men  would  ask, 
'  Has  Sebastopol  fallen  ?  I  would  hke  to  have  been 
in  it  at  the  last.' 

But  the  presence  of  the  nurses  had  a  strange 
refining  influence  over  all  the  inmates  of  that  huge 
temple  of  pain  and  of  death.  At  Scutari  men  ceased 
to  swear  and  forgot  to  grumble.  '  Never,'  said  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  '  came  from  any  one  of  them  any 
word  or  any  look  which  a  gentleman  would  not  have 
used.  The  tears  come  into  my  eyes,,'  she  wrote 
afterwards, '  as  I  think  bow,  amid  scenes  of  loathsome 
disease  and  death,  there  rose  above  it  all  the  innate 
dignity,  gentleness,  and  chivalry  of  the  men.' 

The  miracle  wrought  by  this  band  of  nurses — this 
entrance  of  woman  into  the  hell  of  British  hospitals 
in  the  East — is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  cold 
statistics.  They  found  the  death-rate  in  the  great 
hospital  at  Scutari  52  per  cent. ;  they  brought  it  down 
to  2  per  cent.  I 

Florence  Nightingale  remained  in  the  Crimea  till 
the  last  British  soldier  had  left  its  shores.  She  stole 
back  to  England  as  silently  as  she  had  left  it.  But 
the  public  gratitude  found  her  out  and  broke  upon 
her  in  a  generous  tempest.  A  Memorial  Fund  of 
^£'50,000  was  raised.    Shfc  would  not  take  a  penny  of 
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the  ships  sai  pasTS  ^fft^i  bT !^'-  ^""'^^y'  " 
three  nations  met  n  wJ.  '^"''*'*'  *'^'"*'  °"« 
clear  against  the  skvo^  h/  ^'^^''^^''^  *^"'"'  ''''°^» 
hills.    The  cross  bi°?hl  """• '  °'  °"''  ^^  the 

-ercy  upon  us  "a nd  "as  tS"bv  K?'  ''"'''  '^'^^^ 
.ngle^herse.  as  the  oni,  r^wK^^SX 

^^-SSs;u^SSe":? "°  --'^-- 

that  still  reigns  suoJJT?.u  *  ^''^^ous  dynasty 
lie.'  The  Geneva  Sv-^  ^"^"  "'""*'  '"*'''*" 
years  of  Floren^  NfhtSe",  .T  ''''  "'*'''°  *" 
«^d  noW  its  red  „!«  f  ^^""  '^  the  East, 
battlefidds^^crk  •n^/'^^°«  °°  "^"O'  modern 
monument.        '  ^  '°  *  ''°^'  ^^°«°<=«  Nightingale's 

thifyU""uhetrt'"?  '°^'^''^'  -^  -3 
with  the  Som  of  £  Cit?of'i!:7'  ''^'^'^ 
also  the  only  woman  „„     u   ^    I  ^°«Jon-    She  is 

has  been  con^d  When t™  .""'f''  °'  '''"' 
of  the  noblest  ca^eersr^  Sv?'""*  ^"'  '''^'  °^- 
history  will  come  to  a  do2    ^     ''°'"'"'  '"  '"*^^™ 
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■  IK*iln»  mrttb  .  m  ».».  writto,  u  .^t  m«.-BA«».. 

N.B.-U  i,  «,w«W,  >k»^«lr^uaiin,  '  „  tr^„^^  ,^^  ^^ 

«M»  ampotitum  txneise. 

Not.  10  P0P,L.-Alm  at  giving  Oort  graphic  «com.ti 

THE  MAN  WHO  SPOILED  NAPOLEON'S  •  DESTINY  M 
'■  '^d.fellS.TAc™  "'  '"  "'"-'^  S"""-'  »"«'  P-vioa.  .o  hi. 
'■  °  T^m^,!^'  "P'""  ''^  "••  ^^^  "d  W.  «cp.  from  th. 
f  n-'  ??»==<"">»  o'  tl>«  loss  of  the  Tktscus. 
'■  ''TmlS-.'?.^!"^  "•^'  "'  Kl.berT.roop,  on  Sir  Sidney 
5.  Give  .  description  of  N.poleon's  .io.  h«i  he  e.ptu,«J  Acre. 
TRAFALGAR 

'•  ^^t'bJSSS'n'"  ''"'""""■•  «"■'  *«»-  ^o-'o".  -d  the 
t  GiC^k^t^X'^'^  Villeneuve  out  of  C«Jiz. 

I:  «a^uTo«n^.'^r^"'«  '^'"- 
.a  &^  "'•»«°«°fNel«,n-.  death.  • 

H    W.^- ^!,"""  ' «?'  """  ^'«'«  of  Trafalgar. 

tJ^wI^''"^  "'  >">"  '•voarit.'lLn,  in  thi,  «xoun.  of 

"ra^  SHANNON  AttD  THE  CHBSAPSAKB 
I.  Gije  some  reasons  for  the  many  sacce«M  th«  «n.ii  a 

fleet  won  at  the  expense  of  thl  S^ST  ""  *°""'*'' 

'"E^u^Sc.*^""*  "^^P*^  ='«>''••'  «^'«»«»  to  Captain 
3.  Write  a  description  of  the  fight 
t  wZ^  '^"'l'  «>*?•  wounding  of  Brolte. 
5.  Write^„  account  of  any  incident  of  the  figbt  that  you  car.  to 
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K1NG.MAK1NG  WATERUX)       - 

1.  Dacrib*  briefly  Napoleon's  itrategypnoedingthaaetiuUBattla 

of  Waterloo. 
3.  Write  an  account  of  the  attack  on  Hoogonmont. 

3.  Deecribe  Pieton'i  charge. 

4.  Give  a  deicrtption  of  the  chane  of  the  Scott  Greri  and  the 

93nd  HIghlanderi. 
3.  Describe  the  attack  of  Napoleon's  artUlenr  and  inbntiT  on  the 

British  squares. 
6,.  Give  an  account  of  the  charge  of  the  ■  Old  Guard.' 

7.  Give  some  personal  details  of  Wellington's  doings  and  sayinm 

during  the  battle. 

8.  Describe  what  you  consider  was  the  bravest  ai .  In  the  battle. 

9.  Write  out  your  favourite  scene  bom  this  account  of  Waterloo. 

CRIMEAN  INCIDENTS 
I.  '  No  rational  man  to-day  cares  to  reflect  much  on  that  historical 
tragedy  known  as  the  Crimean  War.'    Give  some  reasons 
for  Dr.  Fitchett's  statement 
a.  Describe  the  Russian  advance  on  the  morning  of  October  : 

1834. 
3.  Write  an  account  of  Scarlett's,  Elliot's,  and  Clarke's  personal 
actions  during  the  charge  on  the  Rossian  linesi 
Describe  the  charge  of  the  Gieya 

Describe  how  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Royals,  and  the 
3th  Dragoon  Guards  came  to  the  rescue  of  Scarlett's  men. 
&  Show  the  need  that  existed  for  the  services  of  Hiss  Florence 
Nightingale. 

7.  Describe  the  means  by  which  Hist  Nightingale  had  prepand 

herself  for  her  great  work. 

8.  Write  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  bospitala  at  Scatari  when 

the  nurses  arrived. 

9.  Write  a  description  of  Hiss  Florence  Nightingale's  work  fat  the 

wards. 
10.  How  was  Miss  Nightingale's  splendid  conduct  recogniied  in 
England,  and  what  permanent  results  accraed  from  it  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS 
I.  Solect  from  the  whole  book  your  favonrite  scene,  and  describe  it. 
a.  Write  a  description  of  what  yon  consider  to  be  the  bravest  deed 
jnentioned  in  the  book. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important 

battle  in  the  book. 

4.  Select  from  the  book  your  favonrite  character,  and  say  what  it 

is  that  attracts  yon. 
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